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In 
Brief . 



News of Marketing Loans, Income by Farm Type 



Increased slaughter of female stock 
!n the cattle and hog sectors since 
1982 has helped hoJd up red meat 
BuppJies, despite declines in animal 
numbers. However, stronger Livestock 
prices and lower production costs have 
resulted in improved net returns to 
livestock producers in 1986. Conse- 
quentljf red meat supplies are likely 
to decline further in 1987 as cattle 
and hog numbers start to stabilize. 
Total per capita red meat and poultry 
supplies are expected to be nearly 
record large in 1986. Per capiu con- 
sumption from 1970 through 1985 
averaged 204 pounds. It peaked in 
1985 at nearly 215 pounds and may 
be slightly lower this year. 

Foreign production of all major crops 
except cotton is again rising in 
1986/87. However, U,S. production is 
lower because of greater participation 
in Government commodity programs 
with increased acreage reduction re- 
quirements, ToUl US, production of 
the m^or field crops this season is 
forecast to be doun 8 percent from 
near-record-highs a year ago. 

As ofNovember 1, U,S, citrus fruit 
production for 1986/87 was forecast at 
12.4 miilion tons (excluding CaUfor- 
nia's grapefruit outside of the desert 
areas). This is 14 percent above 
1985/86, despite reduced acreage. All 
citrus crops are forecast higher, pri- 
marily because of favorable weather. 

Fresh-market vegetable acreage for 
1986 is expected to be 2 percent below 
the 772,000 harvested last year, How- 
Bver^ supplies of fresh vegeubles are 
keeping pace with a year earlier and 
holding the lid on grower prices so far 
in 1986. 

World centrifugal sugar production for 
1986/87 is forecast at lOO.l million 
metric tons, raw basis, up 2 percent 
from 1985/66's estimated 98,1 mil- 
lion. Cane sugar production is fore- 
cast to rise 4 percent and beet sugar 
production to drop 2 percent. 




Net cash income for crop farms is 
expected to be down in 1986, going 
from 1985*5 average $27,000 per farm 
to about $25,000. Government pay- 
ments to crop farms will rise more 
than 50 percent^ cushioning this year's 
drop in commodity prices. Lower ex- 
penses should save crop farms more 
than $3 billion in 1986. For the live- 
stock sector, net cash income per farm 
may climb more than $3,500. The 
average livestock operation, which 
typically Includes some crop produc- 
tion, had cash income of more than 
S17,000 this year, because of higher 
prices, production, and Government 
payments, and lower expenses. 

Under the Tax Heform Act of 1986, 
the aflter-Lax cost of capital for all 
farm machinery should increase an 
average of 11 percent above costs un- 
der the current law. The cost of 
capital for tractors and long-iived 
equipment should be, respectively, 



10.5 and 11.2 percent higher than un- 
der the existing law. Because of this, 
net mvestment in agriculture during 
1986*90 will probably fall below the 
already negative level which is now 
occurring. 

If marketing loans had been imple- 
mented for 1986/87, wheat exports 
might be only about 30 million bushels 
higher than without the loans^ at a 
costof $8 to $9 per added bushel. The 
per-bushel cost of extra com and 
soybean exports would also be well 
above current market prices. 

A large-scale acreage reduction 
program designed to idle 125 million 
acres, or about half of the program 
acreage base, could raise U.S, farm 
prices 30 to 40 percent above 1985/8€ 
(by comparison, the 1986 program 
idled about 44 million acres). Asa 
consequence. Government outlays for 
price and income supports would fall 
to nearly zero after several years, and 
farmers* net cash income would prob- 
ably rise. In contraj;t, outlays for fis- 
cal 1986t which include advance defi- 
ciency and dairy termination pay* 
ments, totaled S25.8 billion. 

However, large farm price increases 
would likely reduce U.S. farm exports 
30 to 50 percent. Also, the mix of 
foods purchased by domestic consum- 
ers would shift away from more expen- 
sive high^value products in response to 
a 30-35 percent rise in retail food 
prices. These declines would cut ag- 
riculture's contribution to U.S, GNP by 
S50 to $75 billion per year. As many 
as 2 million Jobs might be lost on 
farms and in the inputs and market- 
ing industries. 

With U,S. planted acreage expected 
to fall again in 1987/88 under the 
1985 Farm Act, the outlook for the 
inputs industries remains weak. Em- 
ployment dropped an average 10 per- 
cent a year during 1982-84 in the fer- 
tilizer industry, 11 percent In the farm 
machinery industry^ and 4 percent in 
the pesticide industry. 




Agricultural Economy 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Increased slaughter of female stock in 
the catUe and hog sectors since 1982 
has helped hold up red meat supplies, 
despite declines in animal numbers 
(table 16), However^ stronger live- 
stock prices and lower production costs 
have resulted In improved net r«tums 
to livestock producers in 1986. Con- 
sequently* red meat supplies are likely 
to decline further in 1987 as cattle 
and hog numbers start to subilize. 
Total per capita red meat and poultry 
supplies are expected to be nearly 
record large in 1986 (Ubie 10). Per 
capita consumption from 1970 through 
1986 averaged 204 pounds. It peaked 
in 1985 at nearly 215 pounds and may 
be slightly lower this year. 

Poultry production continues to ex- 
pand, with producers exploiting poul- 
try's shorter biological cycJe to respond 
to low prices. In light of expected low- 
er supplies of competing red meats in 
1987, poultry production may rise 8 
percent. However, meat prices prob- 
ably will remain under some pressure, 
since total supplies will be at record 
levels and the economy is still expand- 
ing only moderately. 

Poultry products such as nuggets and 
strips have been introduced into many 
more restaurants this year, boosting 
broiler prices more than might have 
been expected, given the continued 
general production increases- Hot 
weather this summer added to price 



strength; the heat caused concerns 
Over supplies, as some bird deaths and 
slower weight gains held down produc- 
tion increases. Declining feed costs 
this year and higher poultry prices, 
particularly last summer, resulted in 
further improvement in already posi- 
tive net returns. 

Hog producers' returns increased dra- 
matically this summer. The hog-corn 
ratiOf a general measure of profits to 
hog producers, reached the highest 
since the data series began in 1909. 
Profitability in hog production normal- 
ly leads to an expanded breeding herd 
and year-over-year increases in sows 
farrowing about two quarters after 
profitability sets in. 

However, hog producers* response to 
the higher returns in 1986 may be 
moderated by recent financial difTicui- 
ties. Stricter bank lending require- 
ments may force the continued mar- 
keting of female stock to improve the 
debt^equlty ratio on many farms. 

Pork production in 1986 may be down 
about 5 percent from a year earlier, 
with second -hair output down about 7 
percent As pork supplies declined 
through summer, prices rose sharply 
from $43 per Cwt in the first quarter, 
to S47 in the spring, to a peak of S61 
during the 8ununer> Fall-Quarter 
prices dechned to t53 to S66 but likely 
will average about $10 above last fall 
For all of 1986, prices will average 
$51 to $62, up from near $45 in 1986, 

The cattle industry has likely reached 
an end to its extended inventory ad- 
justment The January 1, 1987, cattle 
inventory may total about 100 million 
head, down fix>m about 102 million a 
year earlier. But, lower feeding costs, 
a record-large hay crop, and much im- 
proved forage conditions will provide a 
base to stabUite the inventory over the 
nextcouple of yearSf so the January 1, 
1988, figure may still be close to 100 
million head. 

Net returns to cattle feeders and cow- 
calf operations have increased, and 
both have likely covered cash costs in 
1986. Herd reductions since 1982 and 
the sixth consecutive decline in the 
calf crop this year are likely to result 
in sharply reduced beef supplies i« the 
future. Feeder cattle supplies outside 
feedlots on October 1 were down 7 
percent from a year ago; the yearling 
supply was down 17 percent. 



Per Capita Meat Consumption Staying 
Near Record High 
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Fed and nonfed beef supplies for 1986 
remain large. Beef production this 
year is Likely to be about 2 percent 
above 1985, largely because of the in- 
creased dairy cattle slaughter under 
the Dairy Termination Program 
(DTP). However, Government par- 
chases of beef and other meats have 
largely offset Increased supplies from 
the DTP. The first DTP period ended 
In August and with it ended the larg- 
est impact on the beef industry from 
the program. 

Fed cattle marketings in 1986 remain 
near levels of the past several yeare. 
Some additionai female stock is ex- 
pected to be retained over the next 
couple of years, but any herd expan- 
sion will be very slow. ThuSt fairly 
large numbers of Heifere will continue 
to be available for feedlot placement. 

Prices for Choice fed steert at Omaha 
increased from S54.52 per cwt this 
spring to near S60 in early fall Prices 
for 1986 as a whole may average 
about the same as 1985'8 S58.37. 
With lower feed costs, feeder steer 
prices have strengthened along with 
fed cattle prices. However, prices for 
yearling feeder steers at Kansas City 
this year may average near a year 
ago. Prices this summer averaged 
about $3 per cwt above a year earlier 
and are maintaining a $3 to $4 pre- 
mium this fall. 

Utility cow prices at Omaha continue 
to average $37 to $38 per cwt. Prices 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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declined to the low OO's in early April 
over concern about the impact of the 
DTP. However, prices stren^ened 
and remained fairly slabie through 
early fall, as; Government meat pur- 
chases offset the DTP iuppliee. 

Poultry production in 1986 is expected 
to be 6 percent above a year earlier 
(table 13V BroUer production may 
rise about 4 percent, the same as a 
year ago. Production was up only 3 
percent this summer, compared with a 
5-percent year-to-year gain this past 
spring and an expected 4-percent rise 
this fall. Without the heat, production 
might have been somewhat larger this 
summer. 



Turkey production is expected to be 
up 12 percent in 1986, following no 
change in 198^ and a 9-percent gain 
in 1985. Turkey stocks at the begin- 
ning of the fall holiday season were 
the third largest since 1960, with 
whole^bird stocks up 16 percent from a 
year earlier. With both production 
and stocks up, available fourth- 
quarter turkey supplies will be up 
sharply from a year ago. 

The 12-cit3f broiler price this fall is 
expected to average 54 to 67 cents per 
pound, well above last fall but down 
from the record 66.&eent average this 
summer. For the year, broiler prices 
may average 56 to 57 cents a pound, 
up from 50.3 in 1985. Turkey prices 
this fall are likely to average about 



the same as the summer quarter's 
wholesale New York average of 79.8 
cents. For the year, prices may aver* 
age 72 to 73 cents a pound, down from 
75.5 in 1985. 

Egg production in 1986 is likely to be 
about the same as a year ago. Con- 
sumption will probably total around 
252 eggs per person, down from 256 
lait year, continuing the long down* 
ward trend. For the year, wholesale 
egg prices at New York may average 
70 to 71 cents a doien, up from 66.5 
cents a year earUer. 

After sizable summer rises, wholesale 
prices of dairy products have been 
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Lower Prices Help Push Up Broiler 
Consumption 
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Pounds consumed per person 
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^Wholesale prtce, 12-citv average, 1982 dollars. 

'Ln consumption = 6.952-0.774 ( Ln price). 



fairJy steady since early September 
(table 14). Butter prices stayed near 
the level at which the CCC will sell 
butter back to the industry. Increased 
suppLes of cream from the fluid milk 
industry eliminated the need to buy 
from Government stocks but have not 
been sufTicient to lower prices. Ameri- 
can cheese prices have firmed but re- 
main near late-summer levels. Prices 
of nonfat dry milk held steady during 
the summer but edged up about a pen- 
ny a pound In October. 

The 1986 seasonal increases in whole- 
sale prices have been similar to those 
in most years of the 1970's. Reduc- 
tions in milk Output because of the 
Dairy Termination Program, contin- 
ued growth in commercial use, and low 
commercial slocks reestablished a bal- 
ance in commercial dairy markets—at 
least temporarily. Some further in- 
creases in cheese and nonfat dry milk 
prices are possible as the tig^htest sea- 
son nears, but additional ris^s prob- 
ably 1* ill be small. 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin fM-W) price 
of manufacturing grade milk, the ba- 
sic mover of moat farm milk prices, 
has followed wholesale dairy product 
prices upward. In October^ the M-W 
price was $12.69, up 71 cenU from 
May and 48 cents above a year ear- 
lier. The October M-W price will' de- 
termine the December price of milk 
used for fluid milk products. 



The average price of all milk was $13 
in October, up $1.10 Erom June and 
Si. 40 higher than a year earlier. The 
increase in the average price reflected 
paJt of the seasonal rise in the M-W 
price, as well as seasonal increases in 
the fat content and a greater propor- 
tion of milk going to more expensive 
fluid use. 

Seasonal declines in farm and whole- 
sale prices will be sharp this winter. 
The seasonal return to surplus con- 
ditions will combine with a January 1 
lowering of the support price to $ 1 1 .35 
per cwt to drop prices by late winter. 
However, the surplus is not expected 
to be as large as in most recent years, 
and the M-W price may stay closer to 
the support price. [Ron Gusto fson, 
■ Allen Baker^ Leland Southard^ arid 
James Miller (202) 786-1830] 



CROPS OVERVIEW 

Although the rata of growth has 
slowed, foreign production of all major 
crops except cotton is rising again in 
1986/87 (table 25). However, 
U.S. production is lower because of 
greater participation in Government 
commodity programs with increased 
acreage reduction re<tuirement£ (table 
17). Total U.S. production of the ma- 
jor Held crops this season is forecast to 
be down 8 percent from near-record 
highs a year ago. 

Increased foreign production and lower 
commodity prices are boosting world 
consumption of all crops. Stocks of 
com, soybeans, and wheat will remain 
high by historical standards, though, 
maintaining downward pressure on 
commodity prices. 

Lower U.S. prices allowed by the 1985 
Farm Act are enhancing export poten- 
tial, particularly ibr cotton and rice. 
For those crops, the United States 
may capture much of the gain in world 
trade volume this year. 

Lower world prices are resulting from 

• reduced loan rates; 

• cotton and rice marketing loan pro- 
grams, in which producers may re- 
pay CCC loans at less than the 
original loan rate^ and 

• the freeing up of Govemmentr 
obligated commodities through ge- 
neric certificates, is&ued mainly as 
partial payment for farmers* par- 
ticipating in commodity programs. 



Also, Increased acreage reduction re- 
quirements, paid land diversion pro- 
grams, and the Conservation Reserve 
Program are reducing domestic pro- 
duction capacity. Still, without a ma* 
jor shortfall in world crop output, most 
world and domestic commodity 
supply/demand imbalances will not 
significantly improve soon- 
Large food grain crops will be har- 
vested worldwide in 1986/87, despite 
lower U.S. production. Gbba) rice out- 
put is projected at 318 million tons 
(milled basis), while the world*s wheat 
crop will be the largest on record'514 
million tons. Stocks will remain well 
above historical averages and may be 
a record for wheat in 1986/87. 

Foreign crops of wheat and rice are 
projected to gain 6 and 1 percent, re- 
spectively. In 1986/87. Foreign wheat 
production will be a record 457 million 
tons, while rice output of 314 million 
will be just short of the record. 

Gains in foreign consumption are lead- 
ing to a small Increase of 2 million 
tons in world wheat imports. But the 
1986/87 import total of 87 million tons 
(excluding lntra-£C trade) is still 
about 16 million below the average 
when world trade was at its peak in 
1981/82-1984/85. Increased wheat im- 
ports are going to Latin America 
(particularly Braril) and Africa. In 
1987, without the record Brazilian im- 
. ports, world rice trade will drop. 

Halfway through the U.S. marketing 
year for wheat, despite the smallest 
harvest in 6 years and a 10-percent 
increase in total disappearance over a 
year ago, wheat prices on the farm are 
the lowest in 9 years (table 18). Large 
domestic supplies, due to record car- 
ryin stocks, are keeping prices down. 

Although three-fourths of total domes- 
tic wheat stocks are isolated from the 
market, some Government-obligated 
stocks are being freed by generic cer- 
tificate exchanges. Since April 1986, 
certificates have been issued to farm- 
ers through program payments and to 
grain merchants through the Export 
Enhancement and Targeted Export 
Assistance programs. By October, 
however^ improved Durum wheat ex- 
ports, the reduced forecast for the 
1986 Soft Red Winter harvest, and 
delayed seeding of next season*s win- 
ter wheat crop Lifted prices above the 
loan rate for these classes. 

For the other wheat classes fHard Red 
Winter, Hard Red Spring, and White), 
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1967 Crop Program Provisions 

Provisions for 1987 crop pro-ams 
have been aimounctd. General provi- 
sions include the following: 

• Marketing loans and certiltcates 
are ^ven for cotton and rice. 

• A producer may reduce permitted 
planting (base minus AKP and 
PLD) by 6 to 50 percent and stiH 
get deficiency payments as if 92 
percent were planted. 



* Limited cross compliance is in 
effect— a producer must plant witfa- 
\n base acres on other crops. 

• The Sute Agricultural Subili^a- 
tion and Conservation comnuttee 
can okay grazing but no haying 
some months on AHP land, and can 
allow both haying and grazing on 
underplanted land. 

Loan rates, target prices, and other 
provisions are as follows; 



WHEAT 

Loan rate ((/bu.) 

Target price ((/bu.) 

Acreage reduction proo (S) 

Pfiid land diversion ({) 

Est* deftclency paymeofs ($/bu-) 

Advance deflclef>cv payments (tl 
Percent of advance paid In cash 
Percent of advance paid In certificates 

CORN 

Loan r^im <l/buJ 
I Target price (l/bu.) 

Acreage reduction prog (1) 

Paid land diversion (%) 

Est- deficiency pa¥TT»nts (l/bu*) 

Advance deficiency payments (1) 
Percent of advance paid In cash 
Percent of advance paid In certif Icartes 

Diversion payments <l/bu.} 

Percent of diversion paid In cash 
Percent of diversion paid In certificates 

OTHER FEED GRAIMS; 
GRAIN SORGHUH 

Loan rate ((/bu.) 

Target price <l/bu.) 

Est. deficiency payments (l/bu.) 

Diversion payments <l/bu.) 
BARLEY 

Loan rate (l/bu.) 

Target price <$/bu-) 

Est. deficiency payments Cl/bu.) 

Diversion payments <|/buJ 
OATS 

Loan rate (l/bu.) 

Targert price <l/bu.) 

Est. deficiency payments (l/bu.) 

Diversion payments (l/bu.) 

oonoN 

Loen rate <$/tb.) 



1966 



Target price <$/lb.) 



(4) 



Acreage reduction pre 

Pal4 land diversion (%? 

Est. deficiency payments Cl/lb.) 

Advance deficiency payments (S) 
Percent of advance paid In cash 
Percent of advance pal4 In certificates 

RICE 

Loan rmim ($/c»ft) 
Target prlc* <$/cwt) 
Acreage reduction prog (D 
Paid land diversion (1) 
Est. deficiency payments ($/cwt) 
Advance deficiency payments (%) 
Percent of advance pai4 In cash 
\m Percent of advance pai4 In certificates 
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WOfId Wheot & Coarse Grain 
Consumption in 1986/87 Close to Trend 
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1986/87 consumption forecast. 
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prices have languished because of 
I large supplies and lower-th an -expected 

loan placements of new -crop wheat. 

Overall, prices are not expected to rise 
I much as the marketing year pro* 
. gresses. unless 1967/88 winter wheat 

seeded acreage falis below expecta- 
I tionB or poor weather through next 
I spring damages the crop. 

Wheat plantings for 1987 could (alf 
slighUy because of increased program 
participation and a rise in the acreage 
reduction requirement from 25 to 27.6 
I percent Bioe plantings are projected 
to gain slightly, with the acreage re- 
duction requirement constant at 35 
percent of base and program partici- 
pation anticipated to b€ around 95 
percent 

World coarse grain production in 
1986/87 is forecast at 830 million tons, 
17 million below last season's record, 
but well above projected world utiliza- 
tion. So, world ending stocks are ex- 
pected to increase again. 

' Foreign production is projected at 580 
million tons, up 7 million from 
1985/86, JLarger crops in China, South 
Africa, and Canada are offsetting 
smaller production in Western Europe 
and Thailand. Foreign com output 
has gained 14 million tons to a record 
270 million. Despite a record Cana- 
dian barley crop, foreign barley pro- 
duction is off slightly because of a 
9-percent drop in the EC. 
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Foreign wneat & Coarse Grain Output 
Rase Sharply Until 198d/85 
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^ Trend production = -669.3 + 19.7 (year^ 



Foreign coarse grain utilisation will 
likely expand by under 2 percent dur* 
ing 1986/87. This gain exceeds the 
growth of production; however, foreign 
stocks will increase slightly and for* 
eign imports may rise marginally to 
85 million tons (excluding intra-£C 
trade). 

U.S^ exports are expected to expand by 
about 4 million tons, larger shipments 
by Canada (barley) and South Africa 
(com) also are projected. Despite 
these gains, world trade remains de- 
pressed compared with the first half of 
the 1980V Much of the recent drop is 
due to lower Soviet imports- 1986/87 
USSR.imports are down about 15 mil- 
lion tons from 2 years ago. 

The 1987 U.S. feed grain program re- 
quires participating farmers to reduce 
acreage by 20 percent of thair base to 
be eligible for price supports and other 
program benefits. Also, the Govern- 
ment ii offering to pay farmers extra 
to divert an additional 15 percent of 
their acreage to conserving uses. The 
15-percent diversion is not required to 
be eligible for target price protection 
and nonrecourse loans, but most feed 
grain farmers will find the extra pay- 
ment attractive and will leave 35 per- 
cent of their acreage idle. The 1986 
acreage reduction and paid land diver- 
sion programs totaled 20 percent. 



Per-bushel diversion payments for 
grain that otherwise would have been 
grown will be $2 for com, $1.90 for 
sorghum, $1.60 for barley, ajid 80 
cents for Oats. Participants may re- 
ceive 40 percent of the estimated defi* 
ciency and half of the diversion pay* 
ment in advance. Fifty percent of the 
payment will be in cash and the other 
half in generic certificates. 

Sign*up for next season's feed grain 
programs will run from November 17 
through March 30. Target prices for 
the feed grains will not change from 
last year, but effective loan rates will 
be lower— $1.82 for com, SI. 74 for 
grain sorghum^ $1.49 for barley, and 
94 cents for oats. 

Feed grain plantings next spring 
should fall significantly from a year 
earlier, with higher program partici* 
pation, an Increase in the set^aside 
requirement, and a strong response to 
the voluntary paid diversion program. 
Oat area, however, should rise signifi* 
cantly as farmers increase use of oats 
as a cover crop on idled conserving use 
acreage. 

Record Output of soybeans, peanuts, 
and rapeseed is expected to push world 
oilseed production in 198G/87 to a 
new hifh of 198 million tons. Bigger 
foreign production will more than ofT- 
set a projected 7-percent decline in 
U.S. output While world oilseed crush 
will increase, ending stocks of oilseeds 
will rise more than 13 percent. 
Soybean and rapeseed stocks will hit 
records (table 21). 

Despite an expected rise in 
U.S. soybean meal stocks, larger world 
meal consumption will drive world 
ending stocks of all meals to their 
lowest level in 4 years. But, world 
oilmeal trade will show little growth. 
Since no significant gains in world 
soybean meal trade are likely and 
Southern Hemisphere supplies will in* 
crease, U.S. soybean meal exports are 
likely to decline 2 percent. 

Large supplies of edible oils will keep 
world market oil prices depressed. 
Palm oil production is up again and is 
expected to account for the largest 
share of world vegetable oil exports for 
the third consecutive year. 
U.S. soybean oil shipments are likely 
to decline for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

Monthly soybean prices in Central H* 
linois fell from an average of $5.15 a 
bushel in July to $4.50 in October, 
reflecting the drop in the 1986 loan 
rate to $4.77. Prices are not expected 



to rise much during the marketing 
year. Both domestic crush and exports 
are forecast to move up slightly in 
1986/87. But, with the 
2.01*billion*bushel crop surpassing ex- 
pected disappearance, ending stocks 
likely ^ill rise 15 percent to 615 mil* 
lion bushels. 

The world glut of cotton is beginning 
to ease in 198G/87 as production falls 
and consumption rises, but ending 
stocks will remain excessive. World 
production is fiorecast to fall 9 percent 
to 72 million bales, the lowest since 
1983/84's 68 million. 

Consumption will reach a fifth con- 
secutive record, rising more than 3 
percent to 77 million bales. Exports 
also will expand by 2.6 million bales, a 
I3*percent increase. Global stocks 
will fall from 48 million bales to 42 
million by the end of the season, but 
they still will be well above the 20-25 
million bales conunon prior to 1984/85. 

Foreign production will drop 3 million 
bales while consumption grows a 
healthy 3 percent. Thus, foreign 
stocks at the end of 1986/87 will be 
down 5 percent below 1985/86. For- 
eign exports likely will drop 2.2 million 
bales as the U.S. market share re* 
bounds to a more normal 29 percent. 
The United States is expected to ac- 
count for two-thirds of the worldwide 
reduction in stocks this year (table 
19). 

A m^or goal of the farm bill's cotton 
provisions is to reduce domestic stocks 
to about 4 million bales over the next 
5 years. The 1986 cotton program 
initially was expected to lower stocks 
25 percent to 7 million baleE> How- 
ever, 8tn>nger*thaii-expected domestic 
use, a more than threefold rise In ex- 
ports, and a smaller Crop likely will 
lower carryover stocks further than 
that Based on November 1 crop es* 
timates, 1986/87 carryover is projected 
to fall 40 percent to 5.6 million bales, 
only 1.6 million above the target. 

Domestic plantings in 1987 may ex- 
ceed 1986's d.& million acres. Partici- 
pation in the 1987 cotton program is 
anticipated to fall slightly because of 
stronger marketings and the recently 
announced $250,000 limit on total pro* 
gram payments. {Michael Hanthom 
(202) 7S€'1840 and Frederic Surts 
(202) 786-1691] 
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U.a Citrus Produdion 
Rebounding from Freeze Damage 
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As of November 1, U.S. citrug fruit 
production for 1986/87 was forecast at 
12.4 million tons (excluding Califor* 
nia's grapefruit outside of the desert 
areas). This is 14 percent above 
1985/86, despite reduced acreage. All 
citrus crops are forecast higher, pri* 
manly because of favorable weather. 

Because the economy j& growing Only 
slowly, domestic demand for fresh cit- 
rus fruit will probably be stable. Ex- 
port prospects for U.S. oranges and 
grapefruit are likely to improve be- 
cause the prices are expected to be 
lower than last season and the dollar 
has weakened against some curren- 
cies* Strong movement of froxen con- 
centrated orange juice (FCOJ) will 
maintain processor demand for or- 
anges. But, processor demand for 
grapefruit ts not expected to be as 
strong as last season in view of larger 
carryover stocks of most grapefruit 
products. 

The 1986/87 output of FCOJ in Florkla 
should exceed last season's 132 million 
gallons because of the larger orange 
crop and higher Juice yield. The first 
forecast for 1986/87 yield is 1.44 gal- 
lons a box at 42.0 degrees Brix, com- 
pared with 1.33 last season. Domestic 
supplies will stfll be small because of 
expected lower carryin stocks. To 
meet domestic demand, FCOJ imports 
will remain relatively heavy. 

However^ the recent preliminary rul- 
ing by the Department of Commerce 
that Brazilian FCOJ is being exported 



to the United States at less than fair 
value may lower imports during 
1966/67 or make them more expen- 
sive. The fmal decision on an addi- 
tional tariffis scheduled no later than 
March 9, 1987. After Brazilian ex- 
porters recently raised prices on their 
FCOJf Florida packers also raised 
prices, going from $3.84 to $4.08 per 
dozen 6^unce cans {unadvertised 
brand, f.o.b. Florida canneries). This 
compares with $4.60 a year ago. If 
demand continues steady, prices are 
likely to remain firm. 

Fresh-market vegetable acreage for 
1986 IS expected to be 2 percent below 
the 772,000 harvested last year. How- 
ever, supplies of fresh vegetables are 
keeping pace with a year earlier and 
holding the lid on grower prices so far 
in 1986 (table 23). 

Area for harvest of the m^jor fresh- 
market vegetables during the fall is 
estimated at 136,200 acres, near last 
season* Lettuce acreage, which ac- 
counts for approximately 37 percent of 
all fall acreage, dropped 1 percent to 
50,200, 

California has 82 percent of lettuce 
acreage, with the majority of the fall 
area in the central coast region. Cali- 
fornia lettuce groinrers reduced acreage 
about 1 percent from last year to 
41,000, while Arizona and Florida 
dropped acreage 8 percent to 6,000. If 
lettuce supplies remain level with last 
year, prices are likely to stay strong 
for the remainder of 1986, averaging 
around $12.00 per cwt. 

Florida's total winter vegeuble acre- 
age was steady with last year. To- 
mato acreage for this fall rose 31 per- 
cent to 16,700, while sweet com acre- 
age dropped 23 percent to 9,300. 
Grower prices for Sweet corn are lower 
than normal this fall because of large 
summer suppliest which encouraged 
some growers to switch to alternative 
crops. 

The 1966 average index of grower 
prices for fresh-market vegetables is 
likely to be 1 to 2 percent above last 
season*s 125(1977=100). Mostofthe 
price strength comes from smaller let- 
tuce supplies during the second 
quarter— down 10 percent from a year 
earber. Supplies for the fourth quar- 
ter appear to be comparable with last 
year's 47 miliion cwt Fourth-quarter 
prices usually rise about 5 to 10 per- 
cent over the third quarter as vegeta- 
ble production becomes centered in 
Florida and California. 



The November 1 Crop Production re- 
port indicated that U.S. dry bean pro- 
duction will be 22.7 million cwt. near 
last year's 22.3 million. This is a 
17-percent downward revision since 
August, the drop due to heavy rains 
and flooding that hit the Midwest dur- 
ing September. 

World centrifugal sugar production 
for 1986/87 is forecast at 100.1 million 
metric tons, raw basis, up 2 percent 
from 1985/86's estimated 98.1 mil- 
lion. Cane sugar production is fore- 
cast to rise 4 percent and beet sugar 
production to drop 2 percenL 

Rising output in Brazil and Asia ac- 
counts for almost 70 percent of the 
cane sugar increase. Falling produc- 
tion in the £C and the USSR accounts 
for most of the lower beet sugar fore- 
cast. 

World sugar consumption for 1986/87 
is forecast at 99.7 million metric tons, 
up 2 percent from l985/86's 97.7 mil- 
lion because of higher consumption in 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 
U.S. consumption is forecast to decline 
about 145,000 tons. 

The forecast world production and con- 
sumption will mean an addition to 
world stocks in 1986/87 for the sixth 
consecutive year. The world price 
averaged only 6.42 cents a pound in 

October. 

I 

I U.S. beet and cane sugar production in 
1986/87 is forecast at 6.4 million short 
tons, raw value, up 5.6 percent from 
last season (table 24). The November 
forecast for 1986-crop sugarbeet pro- 
duction is 24.6 million tons, up 9.4 
percent from last year. Heav-y rains 
in Michigan have reduced both acre- 
age and yields from earlier forecasts. 
U.S. sugarcane area is forecast at 
801,400 acres, up 4.1 percent from 
last year, mostly because of a 
10-percent acreage increase in Louisi- 
ana. U.S. raw sugar prices (Contract 
No. 14, nearby futures) averaged 
21.^4 cents a pound in October and 
20.46 cent* a pound in 1985/86. [Ben 
Huangt Shannon Hornm, and David 
Harvey (202) 786-1770} 
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COMMODITY SPOTUGHT 

What Would Marketing Loans Cost 
For Wheat. Corn, and Soybeans? 

The 1985 Farm Act gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture discretion to al- 
bw farmers to repay their price sup- 
port loans at less than the origiual 
loan rales. The resulting "marketing 
loans" could under certain conditions 
lower U.S. crop prices and enhance ex- 
ports. U.S. grain exports are forecast 
to rise during 1966/67 even without 
marketing loans, but not by enough to 
sipuficantly reduce stocks. Conse- 
quently, it has been suggested that 
marketing loans be implemented for 
wheati feed grains, and soybeans- 
Interest in marketing loans is being 
piqued by the extraordinary rise in 
1986/67 cotton export commitments 
(shipments to date plus outstanding 
sales). Because of much lower prices 
this year, and reduced exports Jast 
year in anticipation of lower prices, 
cotton export commitments in 1966/67 
are more than 240 percent above 
1965/66. 

In contrast, wheat export commit- 
ments are only 11 percent higher than 
a year a^Ot soybeans are 21 percent 
higher, while feed grain commitments 
are actually 22 p>ercent lower. Would 
the peHormanCe of grain and s^xybean 
exports match that of cotton under a 
marketing loan program? What would 
the costs be? 

Significant Costs 

If USDA had established a marketing 
loan for the other six crops eJigible 
under the 1965 Farm Act (wheat 
corn, grain sorghum, barley, oats, and 
soybeans)^ crop-year net lending would 
have totaled an additional $1.6 billion 
for 1986 programs. About 60 percent 
of the additional outlay wou^d have 
been for com and soybeans. 

Marketing loans keep regular loan 
rates from becoming price floors for 
program crops. Implementation re- 
quires USDA to establish a formula 
for defining a commodity's world mar- 
ket price and to announce that price 
periodically. 

For wheat and feed grains^ a farmer 
would repay a support loan at the 
prevailing world price or 70 percent of 
the basic loan rate, whichever was 
higher, or a loan deficiency payment 
could be offered in lieu of placing grain 



Cotton Export Commitments More Ttian Triple a Yeof Ago . 
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. . . While Wheat Export Commttments Are Up Only 25 Percent 
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under loan. For soybeanSi the repay- 
ment rate would be the lower of the 
announced world price or the eflective 
loan rate. 

Take wheat as an example. The 
Farm Act set the basic loan rate for 
1986 at $3 per bushel and gave the 
Secretary authority (which was exer- 
cised) to reduce this amount by 20 
percent to $2.40. With the 4.3'percent 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings reduction, 



the effective loan rate for wheat this 
marketing year is $2.30 per 
bushel— the amount farmers will re- 
pay when redeeming 1986 loans with- 
out certificates. Implementation of a 
marketing loan, however, would lower 
the repayment rate to the higher of 
the announced world market price or 
$2. 10 (70 percent of the $3 basic loan 
rate), 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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■ Forecast Results or the Farm Act 


1 During 


1986/87 


Crop 


Change from Ratio 
l9eV86 In 


Ex- Price J 
ports supports* ■ 




Percent 


1 Wheat 

Corn 
1 Soybea 


1: ^3 -0.28 

5 -39 -0.12 

ns 3 -10 -0.27 



•Wheat: $2.30 from $3.30j 
Corn: $I.M from $2.55j 
Soybeanst (4.36 from (^.02. 



For wheat and feed ^ains, the 
amount of grain eligible for a market- 
ing loan would be the production on 
farmers' program acreage. Total eli- 
gible wheat in 1&86/87 would be an 
estimated 1,64 billion bushels. 

With the S2,10-a-busheJ repayment 
rate, gross outlays for a wheat mar* 
keting loan this marketing year would 
be about $320 million (1.64 billion 
bushels times the 20-cent diJTerence), 
A world price above S2.10 would re- 
duce the program's cost. For this 
analysis, it is assumed that loan defi- 
ciency payments would not be made. 
Additionally, actual marketing loan 
Outlays would be the g^ss outlays mi- 
nus program cost savings due to both 
reduced loan forfeitures and Jower 
Government storage costs. 

For this exercise, it is assumed that 
increased commodity exports resulting 
from marketing loan-induced price re* 
ductions would be satisfied by re* 
deemed grain that otherwise would be 



forfeited to CCC at $2.3Ci^r bushel. 
It also is assumed that reduced for- 
feitures would Lower CCC storage costs 
35 cent£ per bushel. Therefore, the 
net marketing loan outlay f^ wheat in 
1986 would be about $250 million (the 
$323- million gross outlay minus the 
total per*bushe[ saving of $2.65 multi- 
plied by the projected increase in 
wheat exports resulting from the mar- 
keting loan). 

With soybeans, since there are no 
acreage reduction requirements for 
farmers receiving a price support loan, 
the entire crop could be eligible for a 
marketing loan. The maximum possi- 
ble cost of a soybean marketing loan 
for 1986 would be about $560 million 
(the difference between the $4-66 effec- 
tive ban rate for 1986/87 and an as- 
sumed world price of $4.25 per bushel, 
times the 2.01*billiot>-bushel crop, mi- 
nus the S73-million savings from re* 
duced placements and storage costs). 
It is assumed that all loans are re- 
paid. 

Impact on Exports This Year 
A marketing loan for wheat or feed 
grains es^ntially would establish a 
price floor closer to the loan repay- 
ment rate, which is 70 percent of the 
basic loan rate. This means grain 
programs still would not work the 
same a*; the cotton program. For 
1986/87, the Government is making 
U.S. cotton prices competitive on world 
markets bj giving cotton buyers certif- 
icates which bridge the entire gap be- 
tween the loan repayment rate and 
the world price. Since there is essen- 
tially no lower limit on U.S. cotton 
prices, USDA can reduce domestic 
prices for cotton more than it can for 
wheat and feed grains via marketing 
loans. 

For soybeans, however, the loan repay- 
ment rate wouid be set at the lower of 
the effective loan rate or the prevail* 
ing world pHce. Con8e<)uently, a mar- 
keting loan program for soybeans 
could lower domestic soybean prices by 
however much was needed to meet 
world competition. 

Marketing loans likely would not have 
had a m^or impact on U.S. exports 
this season (1986/87). The additional 
drop in prices would not be great com- 
pared with the percentage declines 
that already are occurring between 
ld85/86and 1986/87. 
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Possible Effects ol Marketing Loons on 1986^87 Exports ^^^^^^^^^^^M 
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Large carrym stocks, the big com 
crop, lower loan rates, and increased 
free stocks from generic certificates 
since April already have significantly 
lowered domestic com and wheat 
prices. And, the Export Enhancement 
Prograjn has lowered US- grain ex- 
port prices further. Moreover, large 
world supplies of most agricultural 
commodities and lagging Soviet pixr- 
chases are making it difficult to in- 
crease U^S. agricultural exports in the 
near term. 

Co§t of Added ExporU Under 
Current AnMumptions 
The assumptions made abom how ex- 
ports would respond to lower prices 
are critical in estimating per-bushel 



marketing loan costs- Current 
U-S. trade estimates for 1986/87, with- 
out marketing loans, indicate that 
wheat exports are rising about 12 per- 
cent as the wheat price support is 
dropping 43 percent, for an export 
change-te-price change ratio of .28.- If 
that relationship held, marketing 
loans might boost wheat exports about 
30 million bushels this season, to 
about 1,055 million- With the same 
type of assumptions for com and 
soybeans, marketing loans would in- 
crease their exports about 15 million 
bushels each- 

Under these assumptions, the cost of a 
marketing loan program per bushel of 
increased exports would probably be 
very high, because the additional sub- 
sidy would be paid on all bushels eli- 



gible for price support loans, not just 
on those exported. If a marketing loan 
program for wheat cost about $250 
million in 1986/87 and exports rose 
about 30 miliion bushels, the cost for 
the additional exports would be be- 
tween $8 and $9 per bushel. Cur- 
rently, cash prices for wheat in Kan- 
sas City are about one-third that. 

A marketing loan program for corn 
could cost Over $50 per bushel of in* 
creased exports, roughly 35 times the 
market price. A marketing loan pro* 
gram for soybeans could cost over $35 
per bushel of added shipments, about 
eight times current market prices. 

Co9f of Added Exports Under 
Different Assumptions 
Several factors other than U.S. price 
supports affect exports: the strength 
of the dollar, foreign production, for- 
eign economic growth, and long-term 
trade agreements. Furthermore, the 
effects of lower U.S. prices on foreign 
production and consumption are likely 
to become more pronounced over time. 
Consequently, the effectiveness of a 
marketing loan program implemented 
Over several years could be greater 
than current estimates for 1986/87 
would indicate. 

The above ratios of the change in ex- 
ports to the change in price supports 
are lower than would be expected for 
1986/87 if a change in U.S. price sup- 
ports were the only factor in the out- 
look. This season, the absence of So- 
viet buying, in particular, is holding 
down the export response to lower 
prices- Trying to boost U.S. exports in 
the current environment of large world 
supplies is like trying to push a chain 
uphill- But conditions will eventually 
change. 

If the export responses to lower prices 
were twice this season's indicated ra- 
tios for wheat and soybeans and three 
times this season's indicated ratio for 
com, then implementation of a mar- 
keting loan program would boost 
wheat exports nearly 60 million bush- 
els, com exports about 50 million, and 
soybean exports 30 million'^ bushels. 
The added exports would not affect 
gross marketing loan outlays, but loan 
forfeiture and storage cost savings 
would be two times current indications 
for wheat and soybeans and three 
times for com. 
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ConsequentJy, net marketing loan out- 
lays would drop to about $170 miliion 
for wheat, $860 niillion for com, and 
$485 million for soybeans. This would 
mean that the net cost of a marketing 
loan program for wheat would drop 
from $8-$9 per bushel of increased ex- 
ports to about S3. The cost for com 
would drop to about $17, and soybeans 
would drop from more than $35 per 
bushel to about Sl6. If the export 
response to tower prices were even 
greater, the per-bushel costs wouJd 
drop still further. 

As the ratio of export change to wheat 
price support changes rises to 3 times 
current indications, the per-bushel cost 
of a wheat marketing loan program 
drops below current market prices. In 
contrast, even if the ratios for com 
and soybeans are assumed to be more 
than four times this season*s indica- 
tions, the per-bushel net costs would 
still remain above current market 
prices. 

Thus, a marketing loan program could 
be more cost-effective for wheat than 
for corn and soybeans. The fAtio of 
the current marketing-year forecast 
for exports to new<rop grain eligible 
for subsidy is 0-63 for wheat, but only 
0,21 for com and 0.38 for soybeans. A 
marketing loan would lower prices 
paid for bushels used domestically, as 
wet] as for bushels exported. Since 
wheat exports account for a larger 
share of total use, a marketing loan 
subsidy would benefit wheat exports 
more than either com or soybeans. 
[Michael Hantkom (202) 78S-1841 and 
Terry Townsend (202) 786-3313} 
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Farm Finance 



Advance crop deficiency and feed 
grain diversion payments for 1987/88 
could potentially add $1 billion to cal- 
endar 1986 direct Government pay- 
ments to farmers. However, the per- 
centage of advances actually received 
during 1986 wilt likely remain small, 
because of the long sign-up period, 
farmers" tendency to contemplate pro- 
grams at length before deciding on 
participation, and tax considerations. 
A portion of these payments advanced 
in calendar 1986 would normally have 
appeared in farm income as late as 
calendar 1988. 

Farm production expenses are expect- 
ed to be down 5 percent in 1986 as 
both input use and prices decline. Ex- r 
penses for interest, fuels, fertilizer, 
land rental, and seed have probably 
decreased the most. Substantially 
lower interest rates and fuel prices are 
saving farmers nearly $4 billion. 

Interest rate and fuel cost declines 
also lower costs for input suppliers, 
ultimately leading to savings on input 
prices. For example, the decline in 
energy prices could cut farmers' fertil- 
izer expenses $1 billion per year in 
1986 and 1987. Lower input prices 
should reduce the prices paid index for 
all production inputs by 3 percent this 
year. 

Receipts from commodities directly 
supported by Federal programs totaled 
46 percent ($65,5 billion) of toUl cash 



receipts in 1985. With receipts from 
program commodities off roughly 15 
percent in 1986, total cash receipts 
could exhibit the largest percentage 
decline since 1949- However, when di* 
rect payments of about S13 billion 
(including nearly $4 billion in market- 
ing certificates) are combined with a 
$6- to $7-billion decline in cash ex- 
penses, net cash income should end up 
near 1985's S39,5 billion (in constant 
dollars). Because of higher prices, 
livestock farms are eipected to receive 
48 percent of all 1986 cash income, up 
from 40 percent in 1985, 

Net farm income, a measure of net 
value of agricultural production^ is ex- 
pected to decline in both current and 
constant dollars, mainly because of 
less total farm output (down 5 per- 
cent) and lower prices received (down 
about 4 percent), 

1985 INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
BY TYPE OF COMMODITY 

Aggregate income measures do not al- 
low ready assessment of earnings by 
different types of farms, such as 
wheat, ricct cotton, or dairj' oper^ 
ations. Because different farm types 
use different production practices and 
make unique decisions on fmancing, 
marketing, purchasing, and Govern- 
ment program participation, changes 
in any of these will affect specific farm 
types differently. 

In the past, USDA has relied on the 
Census of Agriculture, which is pub- 
lished every 5 years, for information 
on income by type of farm. Now, 
USDA is putting greater emphasis on 
its own Farm Costs and Returns Sur- 
vey (FCRS), 

The FCRS indicates that the distribu- 
tion of crop receipts between crop and 
hvestock farms in 1985 was almost a 
mirror image of 1982, Crop farms ac- 
counted for 91 percentof crop sales in 
both years. Enterprises such as nur- 
series and those growing crops such as 
cotton, fruitt and vegetables were even 
more specialized. However, the 1985 
data indicate slightly higher sales of 
cattle and hogs on crop farms than in 
1982, Dairy^ farms, which require spe- 
cialized investments, continued to 
make only 2 percent of cash sales in 
1985. 

In 1985, crop farms received about 76 
percent of direct Government pay- 
ments, with livestock farms receiving 
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Cost of Caprtal Under Correct and New Tax Low 



Capital Costs Rising 
From Tax Law Changes 

Under the Tax Eeform Act of 19B6. 
the afier^tax cost of using capital to 
purchase farm machinery should in- 
crease an average of 11 percent above 
costs under the current law. The cost 
of using capital for tractors and other 
long-lived equipment should be, respec* 
tively, JO.5 and 11*2 percent higher 
than under the existing law. Because 
of this, net investment in agriculture 
during 19B&-90 will probably fall be- 
iow the already negative level which is 
now occurring. 

The Lax changes will be phased in 
during 1986 and 1987. For 1986. the 
only change will be the eliminatJon of 
the investment tax Credit Therefore, 
those assets whtch were eligible for 
the ijivestment tax credit (all aR^t£ 
except iTiultipurpose structures) will 
now cost about 10 percent more. 

In 1987, the lower marginal tax rates 
and new depreciation system become 
effective. These two changes have ofT* 
setting efTects on CApital costs. The 
fall in marginal tax rates will increase 
the aAer-tax income generated by as- 
sets, lowering the cost of capital. 
However, for farmers who borrow to 
purchase capital equipment, a lower 
marginal tax rate wIU reduce the val- 
ue of interest deductions. Neverthe- 
less, the overall effect of the marginal 
tax rate reduction will be to lower the 
cost of using capital. 

The new depreciation rates, which will 
he more accelerated than in the exist- 
ing law, are also spread out over Long- 
er recovery periods. 

Under the existing tax law, the farmer 
who purchased a tractor was eligible 
for the investment tax credit, as well 
as depreciation deductions taken over 
a 5-year period. Under the new law. 



the remainder. As expected, cash 
grain farms received the largest share 
of program payments, about 62 per* 
cent, while cotton farms recetveU 10 
percent 

Among livestock farms, cattle, hog 
and sheep operations received about 
14 percent of all Government pay- 
ments, while dairy farms received 
about 9 percent In view of increasing 
Government crop payments to agricul- 
ture, it is not surprising that livestock 
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the investment tax credit is repealed the early years of the 7-year period, 

and the tractor must be depreciated f James H. Hauuer, James Hnibovcak 

Over a 7*year period. However, depre- (202} 786*1458 ^ and Ron Durst 

elation deductions are larger during 786-1290] 



producers who also grow crops are 
participating in Crop commodity pro- 
grams. 

Just as Crop farms had a larger share 
of livestock receipts in 1985 tKaxtin 
1982, they also had larger shares of 
feed expenses and livestock purchased 
for resale. But, the distribution of 
seed, fertilizer, energy, labor, and Cus- 
tom work expenses between crop and 
livestock farms in 1985 was nearly 
identical to that reported by the Cen- 
sus for 1982. The 1985 survey data 



indicate that crop farms had 75 per- 
cent of the rental expenses, primarily 
for land, and 50 percent of property 
taxes. Interest expenses tended to be 
evenly distributed among crop and 
livestock farms, fJtm Johnson and 
MaryAheam (202) 786-1807} 
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INCOME BY TYPE OF FARM 

The 1985 Farm Costi and Returns 
Survey and the U.S. agiregate farm 
income and expense estimates were 
used to develop estimates of 1985 in- 
come for aU crop, all livestock, and 
nine specific farm types. The 1986 
forecasts of U.S. income and expenses 
(and their components) and the 1985 
distributions of income by type of farm 
from the FCRS were used to develop 
the 1986 projections for each farm 
type. 

Crop farms. ^In 1985, crop farms' 
cash receipts totaled $72.8 bilUon, 
Overone*half of the S 142 billion for all 
farms. However, crop farms took 
three-quarters of the S7.7 billion in 
Government payments. Crop farms 
had cash income of $26.7 biJliont about 
60 percent of total cash Income. Cash 
income for the 965,000 farms produc- 
ing primarily crops averaged $27,000 
per farm. 

Net cash income is expected to fall to 
approximately $25,000 per farm in 
1986, because of a 13-percent decline 
in cash recefpts. Government pay- 
ments to crop farms wiJI rise more 
than 60 percent, cushioning the*fall in 
commodity prices. Lower expenses 
should save crop farms more than S3 
billion in 1986. 

Net cash income is projected to be 
down Over 2 billion for cash grain 
farms. Lower production and prices 
for all m^or eash grains have been 
more than offset by a $2-btilion drop in 
cash expenses and a $3-biUion gain in 
Government paytnentfi. Direct pay- 
ments to participants in the 1986 
com, wheats &or§rhum, and barley pro- 
grams increased 106, 66* 97, and 126 
percent, respectively. Cash grain op- 
erations have received more than 
$13,000 per farm in Government pay- 
ments in 1986. 

Net cash income is decreasing about 
$4,000 per cash grain farm in 1986, 
and about $5,000 per tobacco and cot^ 
ton operation. Lower production and 
prices for cotton and tobacco were ofT* 
set by Government payments of more 
than $9,000 per farm in 1986. 

Income per vegetable, fruit, and nut 
farm is forecast up slightly in 1986, 
and nursery and greenhouse incomes 
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are projected to increase more than a 
tenth. These farms are the only crop 
category to experience higher income 
in 1986, The larger size of these spe- 
cialized operations has continued to 
generate much higher net cash income 
per farm than among the more tradi- 
tional cash grain, cotton* and tobacco 
Operations. 

The overall decline in 1986 crop-farm 
cash incomei is not unusual given the 
wide fluctuations that often occur in 
agricultural incomes. However, the 
magnitude of the underlying 
factors— principally large price de- 
clines, large expense declines, and off- 
setting large increases in Government 
pajrments— is much greater than has 
been typical in the 1980's. 



Livestock /brnu.— Returns to the live- 
stock sector are improving in 1986. 
The ratio of livestock to crop net cash 
income per farm illustrates thii turn 
around; the ratio increased from 48 to 
66 percent between 1985 and 1986, 
propelled by a 2(>-percent increase in 
net cash incomes of livestock farms. 

Cash receipts and gross cash income 
are strengthening for the livestock sec- 
tor because of price increases forcat^ 
tie and hogs and record production in 
dairy and poultry. Government pay- 
ment levels on beef, hog* and sheep 
Operations that also grow grain will 
increase to S1.0-S2.0 billion in 1986 
(from S1.2 billion in 1985), becoming 
an important component of livestock 
producers' cash income. Declines in 
cash expenses are projected to occur 
for every livestock type* also providing 
an important income boost. 
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Net Cash Income Rising an Livestock 
Farms, Falling on Crop Farms 
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More than 1.3 million farms raised 
primarily Livestock in 1985, and they 
averaged about $13,200 in cash in- 
come each. Higher prices^ production^ 
and Government payments, combined 
with lower expenses^ will increase 
average livestock farm incomes to 
more than S16.000 in 1986. This 
24-percent i^ain is one of the largest in 
recent years, and will provide substan- 
tiaJ relief to beef, hogs, sheep, and 
'other livestock* farms. Per-farm in- 
come gains for dairy and poultry 
should be near 20 percent as well 
[Richard Kodl and Greg Hanson (202) 
786-1804} 

SPECIALIZED FARMS' 
NET RETURNS IN 1985 

This article compares the before-tax 
business profitability of five special- 
ized farming operations I, using differ- 
ent net returns concepts* for migor 



^SpAcisUifld fkrms are derin#<l in this analysis 
M hjtvinf production value of 140,000 qt more, 
and mor« Xhhn hairof UiaLr prodoction in qrc 
commodity (with on« vxcoptiott corn pad 
soybean production w«r« combined becauM 
th«>- ar« commonjy ^Jointly pfOdocad> The 
imAllrr farmi an allminatad b«atu# they are 
more Ult«Jy lo ncaivv moit of their farm Income 
Bi Xht imputed raniaJ value of their farm dwvlJ* 
Inf. The proportion of production accounted for 
by ip«cializ«d farmt variei by commodity. In 
E^neraJ, dairy, cotton, and rka production is 
moTt concvntrated on ipeculiiod farmi than 
wheat or corn-soy bean pnSlucUon. 



production regions of the country. It is 
based on calendar 1985 data from the 
Farm Costs and Returns Survey. In- 
kind farm housing income and income 
tax effects are ignored. 

Farms are unique in that they are 
businesses that usually provide a resi- 
dence for the proprietor. About 80 
percent of farm operators reside on 
their farms. Along with the business 
returns from commodity production, 
the tn-kind income from farm housing 
is an important return to cioseJy held 
farm family businesses. 

The importance of this in-kind income, 
as well as the high economic and so- 
cial costs of relocating, helps explain 
why farm households may be willing 
to continue farming through periods of 
very low business returns. Quite often 
business and household needs for cash 
are met with off-farm income. Not 
only do most farm households receive 
some ofT-farm income, but the m^onty 
earn more off their farms than on. 

M^or variations in farm accounting 
come from differences in (1) the con- 
sumption of farm capital, (2) the treat- 
ment of inventories, (3) the farm in- 
come and expenses generated by the 
farm household as separate from the 
farm business, and (4) the paid and 
unpaid labor and management time of 
the farm household in the farm busi- 
ness. 

In calculating net returns for speciiil- 
ized farms, the net returns concept 
excludes depreciation but includes ac- 
tual capital expenditures^ includes the 
value of crops produced in 1985 but 
not sold; excludes all farm household 
items; and includes net returns both 
with and without an impatation for 
the expense of unpaid Operator and 
household farm labor. (See the accom- 
panying box for a comparison of this 
concept with the standard l*SDA farm 
income concepts J 

Average net returns for a particular 
commodity will be affected by the farm 
structure typical for that commodity. 
For example, rice production is con- 
centrated on fewer and larger farms 
than dairy production^ which occurs on 



all sizes of farms. The greater the 
investment in productive capacity per 
farm, the greater the expected returns^ 
other things being equal. 

Survey data are not sufficient to per- 
mit an analysis of returns by size 
classes for the five farm types. How- 
ever, the proportion of operations with 
positive net returns in 1985 is also 
reported to provide an indicator of 
profitability, although it does not take 
size into account. 

Wheat /brms. — Wheat production is 
largely concentrated in three regions 
of the country: the Central, North 
Central^ and Northwestern. Kansas^ 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and 
Nebraska-the Central 
States— account for about 40 percent 
of U.S. wheat production* Almost 
three-quarters of the wheat farms in 
this region had positive net returns in 
19S5. Net returns for all specialized 
wheat operations in this region 
averaged $25,071 per farm* 

The more northern Central States 
(North Dakota, South DakoU, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming) had a slightly 
lower average return, but a higher 
percentage of operations earned posi- 
tive net returns. 

The Northwestern wheat-producing 
area— made up of Washington, Or- 
egon, and Idaho— accounted for Only 
about 12 percent of U.S. production. 
Farms here had the highest average' 
return of the three wheat regions, 
S29,696 per farm, but the lowest pro- 
portion of operations with positive net 
returns. The Northwestern wheat re- 
gion includes more large operations 
than the other two, thereby raising the 
average return for the region. 

When an imputation is made for the 
labor expense represented by the oper- 
ators' and household members* work 
on the farm* the rankings of average 
net returns by region do not change* 
although the proportions of positive 
net returns are all considerably lower. 

Rice /arm*. --Texas and the Delta 
States (Arkansas, Ljouisiana. and Mis- 
sissippi) produce about 86 percent of 
U.S. rice. Three*<iuarters of the rice 
producers in this irea are specialized 
farms (having $40,000 worth of pro- 
duction and the majority from rice). 
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Farm Income Concepts Var>' 

Net returns not including unpaid 
household labor are calculated as: 

Gross Incono 

Value of crop production (less 

that fwA to llvestockj 
Livestock sales 

Fuel, electrfcfty 
Direct Governmefit payrr^nts 
Other farm-related CAsh Incorrv 
Value of funn production 

coos limed on farms 
Farm wages paid to operatxir 

& household 

minus 

Business e^^pendi tures 

Feed, I ivestock, seed 
Fertllizert I in«, pesticides 



ever, for livestock, only sales data are 
available from the Farm Cost« and 
Returns Survey. For this reason, net 
returns are not reported here for any 
livestock operations other than dajr)-. 

Survey data also do not permit the 
calculation of depreciation of the farm 
machiner)^ and buildings used up dur- 
ing production. Thereforet capital ex- 
penditures which are reported on the 
survey are used in lieu of an estimate 
of capital consumption. For the sector 
as a whole in 1965» depreciation was 
about 75 percent greater than capital 
expenditures ($17-3 billion compared 
with $10.1 billion)* 

Net returns including labor are cal- 
culated by imputing an expend fur the 
unpaid hours that operators and their 



hou!;ehold members work on their 
farmn and subtracting this from the 
first net returns estimate. This is 
done because a farm household's time 
has a value equal to the waf^es that 
members could earn in other activi* 
ties. Unpaid operator and household 
time is conservatively valued at the 
averafre wage rate for farm laborers, 

The standard USDA farm income 
concepts— net farm income, net cash 
income, net cash flow, and net busi* 
ness income— differ from the net re- 
turns concept used here. They have 
many of the same individual gross in* 
come and expense items in common, 
such as all gross cash farm income 
and cash business expenses. However, 
they differ in several important re- 
spects as indicated: 



Cash labor expenses 
I rtterost , reo t , tat^es 

Qtf^r cash production et^penses 

Capita) expenditures 

This concept is intended to provide a 
measure of business profitability. 
Therefore, the cash expense^ and rent- 
al value of the farm dwellings are 
excluded. 

The value of inventory change is in- 
cluded implicitly for crops because to- 
tal crop production is valued. Hirv^^ 



Mo)or Differences Among USDA'a form Income Concepts 
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lt«n 


Net fartn 


Net cash 


Met cash 


^t business 




Income 


Inccme 


flow 


Income 


Tr*a+Tnftnt of fartn 
cap i tal 


Includes 

deprecia- 


Noqe 


Includes 
capital 


1 nc 1 udes ! 

depreciation 




tion ex- 
pert se^ 




expendi- 
tures 


expenses 


Value of the change 


Included 


Excluded 


Excluded 


Excluded 


In Enveotorles 








■ 


Farm household 
accounts 


Included 


Excluded 


Excluded 


Excluded 


Noncash items 

1985 U.S. estimate 
(bllJ 


Included 
$30-5 


Excluded 
$44.0 


Excluded 
$27-1 


Excluded 
except de- 
preciation 
$26.4 



On average, net returns for rice pro- 
ducers were a relatively high $53,447 
per farm in 1985. Even when an ini- 
putation is make for unpaid labor 
hours, net returns averaged over 
$40,000, 

Com and^Boybean /brmj. — Over half of 
U.S. com and soybean production com- 
bined comes from the Cdm Belt 
(Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and Mis* 
souri). The Corn Belt had the highest 
average per-farm net return (^ all re* 
gions for 1985, both with and without 
an imputation for unpaid household 
labor. The Com Belt also had the 



largest percentage of operations with 
positive net returns— not only the larg- 
est of all com*soybean regions, but 
also of all regions for wheat, rice, cot- 
ton, and dairy operations. 

Com and soybean farms in the North- 
ern Plains States had a relatively high 
average net return as well, $36,739 
per operation. The Southeast had the 
lowest return for all corn-soybean re- 
gions, $9,805. Including an imputa- 
tion for unpaid tabor, the average re- 



turns for corn-soybean operations in 
the Southeast were negative. 

The survey data permit a statistically 
reliable analysis of com -soybean 
farms by size for the Com Belt region. 
Farm sixe is measured by the value of 
total production. About 1.5 percent of 
com-soybean farms in the Com Belt 
have production valued at more than 
$500,000, and the rest of the farms 
are about evenly split between the oth- 
er two size categories of 
$40,OOO-$99^99 and 
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Cash tocome o1 Livestock Famu 1V65 and 1986 
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r Cosh trKOme of Crop Fanni 1985 and 1986 
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Value and Sfioce of Production ror Three Sizes ot Com-Soybeon Form in tfi© 
Corn Belt 19B5 



Share o 



Valine o^total production 



Share of region's far 



(t) 



Share of region's 

corn-soybean production (X) 

^et returns before labor 
Imputation 
Average ($) 
Percent with positive 
net re+urns 

Net returns After labor 
ImputatTon 
Average ($) 
Percent with positive 
net returns 



(40,000 
$99,999 



48.8 
22.6 

$22,772 
89,0 

$12,370 
75-6 



$100,000-S499,999. Ag expectedt the 
largest farms account for a dispropor- 
tionately big share of production, 9 
percent, compared with 68.4 percent 
for the mid-sized» and 22,6 percent for 
the smaller size clais. 

As fami size increases so does average 
net return. Before a computation is 
made for unpaid labor, the percent of 
farms with positive net returns is very 
similar amon^ size classes. The larg- 
est farms had the lowest percentage of 
farms with positive net returns— 85 
percent However, because a greater 
share of the labor on the largest farms 
is paid, when an imputation is mad« 
for unpaid labor expenses, the largest 
farms have the highest percent of 
farms with positive net returns, 83.6 
percent, 

Cotton farms.— About half of all 
U.S. cotton production occurs in the 
Delta States (Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas) and the Southern 
Plains (Texai and Oklahoma), For 
statistical reasonst the samples for 
these two regions were combined. The 
average returns on specialised cotton 
farms were $45,213 per farm. Over 
70 percent of producers earned a posi- 
tive net return. California and Ari- 
zona are aUo megor cotton -producing 
States but again, because of sample 
size restrictions, estimates are not 
available for them- 



llOO^OOO 
(499,999 



49.7 
68.4 

$65,^08 
89.6 

$48,755 
8L5 



$500,000 

or more 



9. 

$169^741 
85 



.0 



$152,906 
83 



.6 



Dairy /arms,— Although dairy produc* 
tjon occurs in every region of the coun- 
try, the m^ority is in the Lake States, 
the Northeast (especially New York 
and Pennsylvania), and the Pacific re- 
gion. The average net returns per 
farm in the Lake States were $22,572; 
in the Northeast* $24,539; and in the 
Pacific region, over $40,000, The 
Southeast led with $57,276. However, 
a high percentage of dairy farms in 
the Southeast are large operations. 
Nevertheless, the Pacific region had 
twice as high a proportion of large 
fjArms as the Southeast and yet had a 
lower net return. 

Because dairy production requires 
more labor than most other types of 
operations, the differences between net 
returns before and after factoring in 
unpaid labor expenses are greater 
than for the other farm types. In fact, 
after unpaid labor imputations are 
made, only the Southeast, the Pacific, 
the hJarthem Plains, and the North- 
east had positive average net returns. 
fMary Aheam (202) 786-2802] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 



The following list gives the release 
dates of the m^Jor Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the January Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

December 

1 Egg Products 

4 Dairy Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

5 Celery 

10 Crop Production 
12 Turkey Hatchery 

Milk Production 
15 Potato Stocks 

Cattle on Feed 
19 Catfish 

22 Hogs & Pigs 
Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 

23 Eggs, Chickens, & 
Turkeys 

29 Peanut Stocks & Processing 

30 Vegetables - Preliminary 

31 Agricultural Prices 
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The Roller Coaster Ride of the 
Input Industries, 1975-1985 



The agricultural input industxies> like farming, are in tran- 
sition. Over the last several years, the faun chemical, 
machinery, and fertilizer industries have had to contend 
with declines in domestic planted acreage as well as finan- 
cial stress within the farm sector. 

The fertiliser and farm machinery industries appear to be 
facing the greatest pressures^ as revealed by their extensive 
industry reorganizations. On a lesser scale, the U.S. farm 
chemicals Industry is undergoing changes, but export de- 
mand for pesticides and the industry's pricing structure 
may have mitigated the effects of the farm sector's woes. 

In 1985, U.S. farmers spent nearly $21 billion, or almost 20 
percent of all farm cash expenditures^ on manufactured 
inputs, and another $10 billion on capital items. The prices 
and quantities of manufactured iBputs purchased are major 
influences on net farm income which is determined by 
subtracting farm expenditures from cash receipts. 

The seed, fertilizer, farm machinery, and pesticide indus- 
tries are largely responsible for developing and encouraging 
the adoption of new technology. Pinoductivhy gains for 
farmers, and eventually cheaper food for consumers, are 
fostered by^ new and improved machinery, services, and 
products. Furthermore, increased productivity enhances 
the U,S, position vis-a*vis foreign agricultural competitors. 
Unfbrtunately, greater reliance on purchased or nonfarm 
inputs leaves agriculture more vulnerable to outside influ- 
ences, such as during the energy crisis of the 1970's and 
the agricultural credit crunch of the 1980's. 
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Changes in agricultural production are quickly transmitted 
to the input industnes. Planted acreage is perhaps the 
most critical Tactor in determining total Consumption of 
fertiliser, pesticides^ and seed. Durable inputs, such as 
farm machinery, are consumed over several years. Hence, 
decisions on them are often postponable and are more 
heavily influenced by soch factors as a producer's farm 
equity position, farm income, and interest rates. 

Jn 1970'b, Growing Exports and Acrectge 
Encouraged input induntries To Expand 
The expansion of a^icultural production during the 1970's 
and the subsequent contraction during the 1980's largely 
explain the current plight of the input sector. Spurred by 
record export growth from 1976 through 1981. planted 
acreage of the principal crops increased an average of 1.6 
percent per year. In put- intensive com acres grew an aver- 
age of 1,2 percent per year from 1975 though 1981, During 
the same time, wheat, cotton, and soybean acreage grew 
from 2 to 4 percent annually. 

Irrigated acres, another indicator of intensive input use, 
grew Over 3 percent annually during the T-year period. 
Crop prices received by farmers w^re increasing an average 
of 2.2 percent per year. In conjunction with the economy- 
wide inflation of the late 1970's, the expanding agricultural 
sector absorbed input price rises of nearly 9 percent an- 
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Dually during 1975-1981. Nominal land values rose 13 
percent annually^ And lenders were liberally financing the 
growth of real estate and other farm debt. 

In sum, the 1970's gave the input industries signaJs to add 
capacity and employment, and in some cases the signals 
were reinforced by growth in the export market for input^i 

In the 1980\ Less Acreage^ Higher Interest 
Hurt Input Manufacturers 

Despite some spectacular gains in net cash farm income, 
primarily from Government programs and reduced produc- 
tion costs, 1982-85 brought reversals in agriculture. Ex- 
ports dropped off, land values began falling at rates not 
seen since the 1930*8^ and prices received by farmers de- 
clined Over 2 percent annually. 

Average planted acreage decreased 1.8 percent per year 
between 1982 and 1985. Furthermore, 1983's PIK pro- 
gram, announced early in the year, Idled nearly 60 minion 
acres. By the time the program was announced, input 
production for 1983 was well underway and manufacturers 
and distributors were burdened with large inventories. 

Trends in the U.S. capital markets in the early eighties 
brought changes in demand for durable goods, such as farm 
machinery. The low and sometimes negative rea! interest 
rates of the 1970's had given way to very high rates by 
1981. Steep real interest rates, along with declining farm 
equity, led farmers to reduce real and non-real estate debt 
with their record cash farm income. Consequently, durable 
goods purchases t^M dramatically. 

Afl^r 4€i^Year9 of Expansion, 
Fertilizer Vb€ Began Falling in 1982 
U.S. plant nutrient use peaked in 1981 at 23.7 million tons, 
ending an almost continuous 40-year expansion. Lower 
acreage since 1981 has led to a drop In overall domestk 
fertibier use. Application rates also have affected total 
fertilizer use. Application of some nutrients has begun to 
grow more slowly, and application rates have actually 
declined for some fertilizers. 

Higher yielding crop varieties, more irrigated acres, and 
improved Cultural practices have increased the potential for 
higher crop yields and created additional demand for fertil- 
izer. However, the yield gain from an additional applica- 
tion of fertilizer is generally smaller than the increase from 
an initial application, which means farmers are approach- 
ing optimal per*acre application rates given input and 
output prices. 

In the case of nitrogen, diminishing economic incentives 
slowed the growth in application rates during the late 
1970's and early 1980's. For corn, phosphate and potash 
fertilizer application rates have actually declined since 
1981. 

Government acreage reduction programs, especially for 
com, foster lower fertilizer prices as farmers demand less 
fertiiizer and dealers lower prices to fltimulate sales. This 
cycle has been the nemesis of the fertilizer industry, leading 
to excessive inventories, reduced produetion and profits, and 
the closing of fertilizer plants. 



Fertilizer Indicators 
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in the last decade, the United States has become less 
competitive in the world fertilizer market The energy price 
jumps during 1972-74 and 1979-S2 raised production costs 
for U.S. nitrogen fertilizer producers, because they use 
large amounts of natural gas in the production process. 

Consequently, in the 1980's nitrogen fertilizer imports in- 
Creased as the value of the dollar grew relative to other 
currencies. Lower priced imports replaced U.S. products, 
forcing the U.S. nitrogen fertilii^r industry to close high- 
cost production facilities. 

The U.S. potash industry faced a similar Bituation. Potash 
imports have increased and exports have declined, resulting 
in the closing of U.S. potash mines. 

Since the U.S. phosphate fertilizer industry is one of the 
world's low^cost producers, the problem of stagnating 
U.S. sales in the late 1970's was solved by increasing 
exports. However, the U.S. industry Is now being chal- 
lenged by Morocco, Tunisia, Jordan, and other countries. 

V.S. Farm Machinery Industry 
Coneeniraied on Larger Tractors 
The 1970*s were an optimistic but transttional decade for 
the farm machinery industry. The favorable economic envi- 
ronment fostered a switch to large equipment, here and 
abroad. Consequently, equipment exports, Industry bivest- 
meal, and the U.S. farm machinery trade surplus grew 
rapidly. Production of small tractors (under-40 hp) was 
increasingly left to the Japanese, while producUoo of 
medium-size tractors (40-99 hp) was moved primarily to 
European plants of U.S. multinational firms. 

North American tractor manufacturers continued to spe- 
cialize in larger two-wheel and four -wheel -drive vehicles. 
Through the 1970's, price increases plus the shift toward 
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Form Machinery Indicators 
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larger machines generated a 6-percent annual expenditure 
increase for new and used tractors and farm equipment, 
reachini: a record $1L7 billion in 1979, 

The early 1980's brought a dramatic turnaround in the 
industry— farm machinery expenditures declined 13 percent 
annually. Manufacturers' shipments or all types of machin- 
ery declined, as unit purchases of new equipment dropped 
precipitously. At the same time, imports from Japan and 
Western Europe (including those from U.S.^wned plants) 
began to narrow the U.S. farm machinery trade surplus 
and add further pressure to strictly domestic manufactur- 
ers. 

Furthermore, the increased capacity and quality of some 
new U.S.*produced equipment, such as tractors and self- 
propelled combines, meant that the unit sales levels of the 
1970's would not be matched in the early 1980's. 

In response to declining demand, increased imports, and 
continuing shifts of manufacturing overseas, the 
U.S. industry $ employment dropped more than 11 percent 
per year after 1981. New capital expenditures in the 
industry declined, on average* 27 percent aimuaUy. These 
factors forced major reorganizations within and betvtreen 
companies, as the industry worldvnde ati^usted to declining 
demand. 
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Pesticide Indicators 



Indicator 



Average of annual changes 
1975^1 1982-85 

Percent 



Conposlte price IndeK 

t^rblcldes 
Insecticides 

Industry employment 1/ 

•Industry capital 
expenditures 1/ 

^A * not Avai lable* 



HA 
HA 

4.0 

19.9 



I.I 
-5.7 2/ 
1.5 2/ 
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Lower Acreage Cut Pesticide Vee 

The chemical industry in general and the pesticide subsec- 
tor in particular are characterized by heavy emphasis on 
research and development (K&D). Patent protection, the 
rapid adoption of new products derived from R&D, pesl 
resistance^ and environmental and health concerns all en- 
courage efforts to devise new herbicides, insecticides, and 
fungicides. 

Farmers worldwide continue to adopt these chemical 
products*^the more traditional pest control methods, such 
as crop rotation, hand weeding, and mechanical cultivation, 
are being deemphasized. However, in recognition of pes- 
ticides' sometimes detrimental eHects on humans and the 
environment, they have become agriculture's most regu- 
lated input. 

Like other input industries, pesticide producers and distri- 
butors enjoyed growing markets during the 1970's and 
early 1980's. Not only were acres planted increasing, but 
the share of the m^jor crops treated with pesticides grew. 
In 1970, about 60 percent of com and cotton acres and 
nearly 70 percent of soybean acres were treated with 
herbicides. By the early 1980's, nearly 9fi percent of the 
com, cotton, and soybean acres were treated. However, 
insecticide use, which depends on infestation severity and is 
more sparing than use of herbicides^ has remained nearly 
constant since the early 1970^6. 

Like fertilizer and machinery sales, pesticide manufactur- 
ers' domestic sales dropped after 198L The decline in 
planted acreage resulted in less pesticide use. Meanwhile 
pesticide prices generally remained unchanged or declined 

slightly. 

Despite patent protection for some products, decreased de- 
mand has constrained prices, leaving total industry sales 
consistently below 1981 levels. However, materials pro- 
tected by patents and with little or no compeUtion may be 
able to mainUin their prices and help recoup the extensive 
K&D costs of ne^K product development, testing, and reg- 
istration (see Agricultural Outlook^ October 1986). 

Overall, pesticide manufacturers have weathered the ag- 
ricultural downturn better than the other input industries. 
For example, employment in the industry, while declining 
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between 1982 and 1965, has not matched the falloffs of 
other input industries. The rale of capital expenditures in 
the industry slowed between 1962 and 1985, but did not 
drop off as it did with the other input industries. New 
capita] expenditures were needed to produce an array of 
new pesticide products and to minimixe environmental risks 
at manufacturing sites. 

The U.S. pesticide industry has also ei\joyed a growing 
export trade. While several other U-S. inputs are moving 
toward a negative trade balance, pesticide exports have 
increased faster than Imports iince 1961, partly because of 
the United Sutes' extensive R&D facilities and efficient, 
specialized plants. Fiirthermore, the U.S. industry's share 
of world trade in pest^ontrol products has remained 
roughly constant over the last 10 years. 

Inputs Industry Also Faeen 
Environmental and Health Issues 
A number of environmental and health issues face the 
input industries and may lead to restrictions on input use. 
For example, evidence is mounting that intensive fertilizer 
and pesticide use has caused at least local contamination of 
aquifers. Iowa and Nebraska have issued drinking water 
standards for specific chemicals. 

The new Federal legislation covering pesticide re- 
registration not only recognizes the drinJung water problem, 
but also addresses the safe handling of pesticides, and the 
residues allowable in domestic and imported food. In addi- 
tion, new machines or tillage practices may be required to 
minimize soil erosion and chemical runoff. 

Agricultural Policy Altert Input Vvm 
Government programs have traditionally focused on acre* 
age reduction as a way of cutting output when large 
surpluses accumulate. Historically, reducing planted acre* 
age 10 percent reduced input use by 6 percent Inputs were 
not reduced by the full 10 percent because typically farmers 
idled their less productive, less intensively farmed land. In 
addition, farmers often boost input use on the remaining 
planted acres In response to less uncertain, and often 
higher, commodity prices. 

However, the 1985 Farm Act may eventually lead to re* 
duced per^acre Input use, for two reasons: 

• program yieids^ have been frozen, ending the incentive 
to increase yields solely to increase future deficiency 
payments, and 

• the commodity loan rate— the additional revenue re- 
alized by participating farmers for each additional bush* 
el or pound produced^was reduced for 1986. The Farm 
Act allows for further support price reductions through 
1990. On the other hand, expected input price declines 
will tend to offset input use reductions encouraged by 
lower commodity prices. 



While farmers are compensated for reducing their produc* 
tion and sales, the Input industries are not. However, two 
Government actions have at least acknowledged the efTecis 
of major acreage reductions on input suppliers. In the first, 
a Small Business Administration program was established 
in response to PIK. The program allowed small* to 
medjuni*si£ed input manufacturers or distributors suffenng 
severe economic hardship because of the PIK program to 
receive low-inlerest recovery loans. 

The second action, in the 1985 Farm Act, mandates that 
the total acres diverted in any county must be limited so as 
not to hurt the local economy* Hence, local input suppliers 
are protected from a massive loss in sales. 

Neither a low-interest loan nOr acreage base protection 
prevents economic hardship or even bankruptcy among 
input industries. However, the new Farm Act mandates 
early announcement of farm program provisions, which 
should allow Input manufacturers to make a more orderly 
preparation for the upcoming planting season. 

Outlook Continuen Cloudy 

In retrospect, increased demand for domestic agricultural 
inputs in the 1970's encouraged many of the affected indus- 
tries to Overexpand. Many industries added capacity, em* 
ployment, and inventory in anticipation of long-term de* 
mand growth which did not maieriali£e. The result was 
that many industries had to contract during the 1980's. 

The short-term outlook is for continued biiild*up of agricul- 
tural stocks, and perhaps Only modest revival of foreign 
demand. This outlook suggests that capital and tabor will 
continue being encouraged to shift out of both agriculture 
and the input industries. fStan Daberkow and Paul 
Andnlenas (202) 786-1456} 



JFarm program yields for crop years 1996 and 1987 ar« the average 
yields ati a f%ttn during 198J-86 excluding the high and low years. 
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How Altering Farm Production Levels 
Affects GNP and Employment 



Natural disasters, changes in domestic or export demand, 
world crop shortages, and changes In Government policies 
are among the events that can shock the agricultural 
economy. These shocks can change agricultural production 
and \is demand for production inputs. A small shock may 
be felt just in the agricultural sector. But, a much larger 
shock, involving the economic and employment patterns 
that link agriculture with the entire economy, may be felt 
throughout the U.S. economy. Analysis of the economic 
and employment linkages helps show how they can trans- 
mit shocks throughout the economy. 

Upstream and Downstream Linkages 
The farm sector fs linked to the larger economy in a 
network of input purchases and product sales. Farms buy 
inputs such as equipment, supplies, feed, seed, fertilizer, 
Jabor, and financing from what can be termed "upstream" 
sectors, tn turn, farms sell their products to "downstream" 
sectors which store, process, transport, manufacture, dis- 
tribute, retail, consume, or export the products. For some 
commoditfes, bke cotton, these chains are very long. Cotton 
may be ginned, spun into thread, woven into fabric, manu- 
factured into garments, and sold in retail stores. For grain 
destined for storage or export, however, the chain can be 
short, ending with transport to a central terminal or port. 

Agriculture is onJy one segment, not a dominating force, in 
this network of industries. The agricultural sector can 
purchase inputs and sell its own products onJy because 
there is a demand for the final products that will be made 
from them. The farm sector cannot unHateralJy increase' 
its output and expect to proportionally increase activity in 
the rest of the economy. This could occur only if agriculture 
were the only factor limiting the output of the economy. 
This has seldom, if ever, been true; agricultural production 



has generally been in surplus. Since the excess is normally 
stored by farmers or the Government, farm production can 
usually be catt within limits, without proportionally reduc- 
ing activity downstream. 

In addition, the linkages are driven mostly by the volume of 
output from agriculture, not the value. Changing agricul- 
tural commodity prices without changing volume produced 
would not directly affect either output or employment in the 
rest of the economy. 

Although the viewn;H>int of this analysis is national, local 
economies can be seriously affected by changes in the farm 
sector, depending on their specia]iz;ation in farming, input 
supplying, or product processing. 

Changes {n the structure of U.S. agriculture over the last 
two decades have strengthened the ties between farming 
and the general economy. For example, purchased inputs 
increased from $51 billion tn the early 1960's to $81 billion 
(in constant 1982 dollars) in the early 1980V Also, far 
more value Is now being added to agricultural products 
afler they leave the farm. The value added In downstream 
industries rose to $440 billion (in constant 1982 dollars) in 
the early 1980's, from S235 bilhon in the early l960's. 

The Dollar Measure of Linkages 
The linkages of the food and fiber system to the larger 
economy are sho\\ii in figure 1, The S648 billion in final 
consumer, export, and stock demand for farm products 
reported in 1984 was made up of S518 billion in down- 
stream activities, S 66 billion in on-farm activities, and $65 
billion in upstream activities. 

Looking at this flow so as to focus on the farm sector, $1.00 
in farm activity wa« linked upstream to $,64 in Input 
activity and downstream to $3.20 in further^processing 
activity if the product in question was ultimately consumed 
domestically. However, if the product was exported raw, 
this same $L00 in farm activity was linked to only S^31 in 
downstream activity. The downstream amount was negli- 
gible if the commodity was stored by the farmer or Govern- 
ment as surplus 

The statement that agriculture accounts for 18 percent of 
the United States* GNP refers to the entire complex of 
agribusiness activities from the beginning to the end of the 
stream. - Farming aJone accounts for 2 percent of total 
GNP, while upstream activities account for another 2 per- 
cent and downstream activities for 14 percent. 

Describing these same linkages in employment terms, the 
21.0 million jobs involved in meeting consumer and export 
demand and storing surplus farm products in 1984 were 
comprised of 16.3 million jobs downstream^ 2.7 million jobs 
on the farm, and 2.0 million upstream. 

The accompanying table illustrates these linkages m more 
detail. Domestic food expenditures of $450 billion in 1984 
required supporting farm^sector output^ of tl40 billion, 
generated nearly $44 billion of farm-sector GNP, and re* 
quired nearly 2 million farm workers. Upstream industries 
serving this farm sector output accounted for $96 t^llion in 
totaJ output, $54 billion in GNP, and employment of 1,7 
million peopJe. 

^Because output m«bKure£ total sales. \i includes som« double counting; 
GNP eliminates double counting of crops' value a£ Uiey move downstream. 
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The Cost of Farm Prcuframs: Reading the Fine Print 
Price support and related outlays ftw program commodities 
cost an estimated $26.8 billion in fiscal 1986, leaving many 
observers wondering whether there is a less costly way to 
support the U.S* farm sector* Both during and aOer debate 
on the 1985 farm bill, several alternative programs were 
introduced featuring lower Government outlays and higher 
levels of support. These alternatives were rejected mainly 
because analysis showed them to be more costly than the 
Food Security Act of 1985. Yet some of the alternatives 
showed no direct payments made to the farm sector* How 
can a farm program without direct payments be more 
costly than one with direct payments? 

For 50 years, U.S. farm policy has embraced a core objec- 
tive of providing support for farm income, generally accom- 
plished through supporting farm price*. There are two 
ways to raise farm prices: increasing demand fior farm 
products or reducing supplies. What makef? some farm 
programs more costly than others is the method of support* 
ing farm prices. Raising farm prices by stimulating de- 
mand for commodities generally results in visible outlays, 
such as export subsidies. Depending on the degree of 
support provided, these visible outlays can become quite 
high. 

Supporting farm prices by reducing supplies, on the other 
hand, appears less costly; if supplies are reduced enough, 
farm prices rise sulTiciently that supplemental direct pay* 
ments are unnecessary. But, as the article on linkages 
shows, the farm sector is highly dependent upon the nOn- 
farm economy for financial and physical inputs, and on 
foreign markets for a substantial share of its demand. 
Consequently, increa^eii in farm prices resulting from sup* 
ply reductions can impose large adjustments, and hence 
great costs, throughout the nonfarm economy. The dif- 
ference 15 that the costs are hidden under a supply- reducing 
program. 

To show how this occurs, consider m comparison between 
the current mix of programs provided in the Food Security 
Act, and a farm program that tries to provide income 
support at nearly the same level by supply restriction 
alone. The artlde on linkages describes this second pro- 
gram. 

The Food Security Act allows (or lower farm support prices 
based on moving averages of past market prices, but for the 
first 2 years, it freezes target prices at 1985 levels. Thus, 
as farm prices follow the decline in loan rales, the direct 
payments required to make up the difference between mar- 
ket prices and target prices increase. Through lower price 
supports and additional Export Enhancement provisions, 
the Food Security Act helps increase demand for farm 
commodities. Thus, the net effect of the Food Security Act 
is increased demand and visibly high program outlays 

Under a large acreage reduction (LAR) program, farm 
prices would be increased by making commodities scarce. 
Higher farm prices would make direct payments unnec- 
essary. Foreign demand under the program would decline. 
And, given some price-responsiveness in the domestic mar- 
ket, significant decreases would also occur in domestic 
demand. 



Thus, the first hidden cost Imposed by a LAR program 
would be that domestic consumers would pay more for less 
food, and the cost of farm supports would be shifled from 
taxpayers to consumers. 

Foreign consumers would lose in two ways. Firsts less 
production would be available for export from the United 
States. Export prices would rise. If foreign consumers 
continued importing from the United States^ they could do 
so only at higher prices. 

Second, suppose importers turned elsewhere for imports. If, 
previous to implementing a LAR program, the United 
States had been a m^Jor competitor in world trade of a 
commodity that was now priced much higher, the prices of 
competing exports would tend to increase along with the 
U.S. price. In effect, the United States would create a price 
umbrella which would allov^' competitors to increase their 
prices somewhat and still capture greater shares of world 
trade. Thus, even if foreign consumers turned away from 
higher priced U.S. exports, they would lUtely have to pay 
more for imports since the overall world price would in- 
crease. 

If these were all the costs of n LAR program* however, 
many would sdll consider it feasible. With food expen- 
ditures currently claiming a relatively small share of 
U*S. consumer expenditures— about 15 percent— some peo- 
ple feel that U.S. consumers do not pay thetr fair share for 
an abundant food supply. But a LAR program would be a 
regressive food tax, hurting low^income consumers who 
have less ability to accommodate food price increases. 

A LAR program would have other hidden costs in addition 
to those imposed on domestic and foreign consumers. In m 
fact, it wmild impose costs on every sector or industry with ^ 
which production agriculture is linked, and even on agricul* 
ture subsectors that do not have oversupply problems— such 
as livestock and poultry producers. Because feed is a mejor 
component of the cost of producing beef, pork, poultry, and 
dairy products, producers of these products would feel the 
brunt of a LAR program immediately. Costs would ulti- 
mately be transferred to consumers. 



A LAR program would also have swift consequences for 
input industries. Farmers naturallj^ would need fewer in- 
puts, such as seed, fertilizer, and pesticides. The industries 
that rely on farm demand for these inputs would have to 
contract Services demanded by farmers would also de- _ 



crease. 



The accumulated effect of a LAR program can be measured 
in terms of jobs lost and reduced economic activity* Be- 
cause of the linkages between agriculture and the rest of 
the economy, the substantially reduced volume moving 
through the system reduces total economic activity by about 
S65 billion. This is more than double the amount of direct 
payments made to farmers in fiscal 1986. _ 

Furthermore, some direct payments would still occur under 
a LAR program. High food prices would add pressure for 
increasing food stamp beneftu. Unemployment increases 
claims for unemployment benefits until alternative jobs can 
be found. [Barbara Stacker (202) 786-1869} M 
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Downstream linkages serving domestic food demand ac- 
counted for $741 billion in total output, $331 billion in 
GNP, and 10.4 million jobs. Domestic food ejcpenditures are 
the largest final use category. The others in descending 
order are noiifbod agricultural products (shoes, clothing, 
tobacco, flowers, seeds, and potted plants), agricultural 
exporUt and storage of agricultural stocks. AgriculturaJ 
imports reduced the demand for domestic farm products by 
$31 billion. The farm sector and the economy can be 
affected very differently depending on which demand sour- 
ces are affected by a shock or policy change. 

EffeciM of Shocks 

How an economic shock or policy change in agriculture 

reverberates throughout the economy depends on several 

factors: 



the strength of the linkage, 
the size of the economic shock or policy change, 
how the policy change is implemented (for example, 
restricting crop acreage, versus restricting total produc- 
tion, versus restricting marketed output), and 
the dependence of local economies on the farm sector 
and farm -re la ted industries. 



There is an order in which different parts of the total 
agricultural sector would be afTected by an economic shock 
or policy change. Small changes would affect only storage 
by farmers or Government. Larger changes would start to 
affect farm production and input use- Still larger changes 
would affect exports of farm products. But, very large 
changes would be required to affect domestic processing, 
distribution, and consumption of farm products. 

Similarly, small changes might have little effect on long- 
run farm prices, but larger changes would have progres- 
sively larger effects as more price- responsive parts of the 
food and agricultural system were affected. If a change or 
shock vj^ere large enough to be felt all the way to the 
domestic processing and consumption end of the agricul- 
tural comfilex, then farm and food prices would have in» 
creased substantially. 

How a farm policy or program change is implemented also 
can modify its effects on agri culturally linked sectors. 
Traditionally, most commodity programs have relied on 
voluntary acreage reduction programs lo limit the land put 
into production. Such programs have generally not resulted 
in equivalent cutbacks in other agricultural inputs. 




Output. GnR and Employrnent foi Finoi Uses of farm Products^ 1984 
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Final 
use 

category 

Household food evpandltures 

Total output ($ bil.) 
GNP ($ bll) 
EmployTT»r>t (1,000) 

Household nonfood e^tpenditures 

Total output ($ bIK) 
GHF it bit.) 
Effiployrnent (1,000) 

Agricultural exports 

Total output (I bM J 
GHF (I bll) 
Employment (1,000) 

Agricultural and apparel Imports 

Total output ($ bll.) 
GNP ($ bll) 

Employment (1,000) 

Governrnefit and private storage 

Total output ($ bUJ 
GNP {$ biT) 
Employment (1,000) 

Total agricultural expenditures 

Total output (I bir,) 115,9 

GSP (I bM) 64.8 

Employment (1,000) 2,02^*7 



-155,5 



9,0 
131.9 



-210*0 



16.8 

8,8 

279,0 



181.9 

66.0 

2,685,0 




Upstreafn 
1 Inkages 


farm 
sector 


Oown stream 
1 i nkages 


Total 
1 Inkages 


Demand 
source 


96.2 

54-2 

1,694.8 


140.1 

45.9 

1,990,0 


740,9 

33L5 
I0,4M,2 


NA 
429.4 
14,099.0 


NA 
450.0 

NA 


5.4 

3.0 

95.1 


10*5 

4.9 

165.0 


40L3 

205,9 

6,865,9 


NA 
231,8 
7,124,0 


NA 
182.5 

NA 


15.6 

8.3 

257.2 


29,0 
15,4 

46L0 


57*3 

16*8 

352*8 


38.5 
1,051.0 


NA 
57,8 

NA 


s 

-9,5 
-4*9 


-14,5 
-5,0 


-101,5 
^OJ 


NA 
-50*0 


NA 
"51.10 



-1,575.7 



M,7 
5,4 

68.1 



1,089.9 

519,3 
16,505.3 



-1,739,0 



NA 
18,4 
479*0 



NA 
650,1 
2UOI4*0 



I 



NA 



NA 
9.0 

NA 



NA 
648*0 

NA 



NA = Mot Applicable, notal GNP and eniplovment figures In the table are the sa.T« as those in 
figure 1; the small differences arise from updating prices to 1984, 
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Figure 1 

Agricultural sector GNP and Employment Linkages^ 1984 



Production linkages 




Total llnka^Bs 
GNP: 
$64fi biUion 

Employment 
21. G million Jobs 



Demand linkages 



Pomwtlt taed eontumRttofi 
GNP MSOO bJliOn 
Ern[>tovmenT 14 1 rriiMion 
job* 



ErT>ploym*ni 7.1 miltion fObs 
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Empjoymant -1.7 million 



GNP. ^.ObiMion 
Employmenl 5 million jobs 



^Scaled to level of demand to correct for small errors htroducad )n calculation. 
^Clothing, shoas^ tobacco* cut flowers^ seeds^ and potted plants. 



Figure 2 

How a Small Acreage Reduction Program Would Change 
Agricultural Sector GNP and Employment 



-Production linkages- 
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Demand linkages 
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^Seated to change in demand to correct for small errors introduced In calculation. 
^Clothing, shoes^ tobacco, cut flowers, seeds* and potted plants. 
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Figure 3 

How a Large Acreage Reduction Program Wouid Clnange 
Agricuttural Sector GNP and Empioyment 
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^Scaled to change in demand to correct lor small errors introduced in calculation. 
^Clothingf shoes^ tobacco, cut flowers, seeds, and pocted plants 



However, if a farm program change were implemented 
through limiting production^ or bmiting the amount of 
commodity that could be sold, afi with marketing quotas or 
certificate programs, the effects on agricultural input use 
could be much larger. Farmers would tend to use pur- 
chased inputs sparingly and use more owned inputs, such 
as land. 



Farm Program iTnpacis • 

A quick look at two policy aJternatives illustrates how these 

linkage measures are used, 

• The first alternative is a small annual acreage reduc- 
tion program designed to limit accumulation of excess 
stocks by Government. The program leaves long-run 
farm prices essentially unaltered, 

• The second alternative is a large permanent acreage 
reduction program designed to significantly raise farm 
commodity prices. 

A reduction of 30 million acres, about 10 to 15 percent of 
the total program acreage, would be roughly equal to the 
average of the programs in effect over the last two dec- 
ades. Most of the acreage reduction would come from 
wheat and feed grain area cuts, with smaller cuts In cotton 
and rice. This voluntary reduction is assumed to be imple- 
mented only to minimize excess production that would 
otherwise end up as Government surplus. As a result, the 
impact on the fmaJ demand for farm products is limited to 
changes in stocks. 



With no changes in consumer or export demand, overall 
economy-wide impacts are relatively small and fall mostly 
on the farming and input industries. As demonstrated in 
figure 2, a 30-m ill ion-acre reduction would reduce final 
stock demand $9 billion, on-farm activities S5 billion, inputi 
industry activity S3 billion, and downstream activities $1 
billion- The employment impacts of the program would be 
largely limited to the same industries-affecting 315,000 
jobs in farming, 162,000 in input Industries, and very few 
jobs downstream. 

Alternative 2 is a 125-million-acre reduction program 
aimed at balancing supply and use at significantly higher 
commodity prices— about 80 percent of parity. Its impact 
would be substantially larger. It would require idling 
roughly 50 percent of the program acreage base and raising 
farm prices 30 to 40 percent above 1985/86. 

The full range of economic linkages would be affected in 
this situatioru A 30- to 40-percent rise in farm prices 
would raise consumer food prices nearly an equivalent 
amount Consumers, over time, would adjust their food 
purchases— buying fewer high-value products such as red 
meats, dairy products, and highly processed food, and sub- 
stituting lower value products such a* vegetables, potatoes, 
and grains. 

Because of these food substitutions, total consumer food 
expenditures would not increase as much as the increase in 
prices, and the result would be a 10-percent decline in the 
yalue-weighted volume of food consumption. Similarly, ex- 
port demand could drop 30- to 40*per{:ent in response to the 
increase in farm prices, and stocks would be reduced to 
current needs, essentially eliminating the excess stock de- 
mand. 
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Limitations to the Analysis 



The GNT and employment impact estimates in the accom- 
panying analysis are subject to a number of qiiaiifications. 
First, they are measured relative to a base situation that 
assumes full use of our agricultural production capacity. In 
fact, the farm sector has operated at less than full capacity 
for 7 out of the past 10 years. Hence* P&rt of the losses 
noted are hypotheucaL because the economy has already 
absorbed them in arriving at the current level of income 
and empJoyment. 

Secondt unlike the industrial sector, farm sector empJoy- 
ment does not increase or decrease as output levels 
change. Thus, a substantial part of the employment 
change in the farm sector is more likeJy to be feJt as 
underemployment of farm Operators and their families than 
as a loss Of jobs. 

This study i;^ based on input/output relationships in the 
national accounts maintained b> the U^S. Department of 
Commerce, These relationships portray the structure of the 
economy for 1977, The national accounts measure the 
output of the economy (GNP) in terms of sales of products 
for fuial uses— domestic household consumption, invest- 
ment^ Government expenditures, and net foreign consump- 
tion. 

The accompanying analysis focuses on the agriculture- 
reJated expenditures in this system ^domestic household 
expenditures for food and nonfood* agricuJturaJ exports, 
agricultural and apparel imports, farm inventory changes, 
and Government purchases of farm commodities. The rela- 
tionships bet\veen farms and farm -de pendent industries are 
<|uite stable over time even though the level of economic 
activity in various industries changes from year to year. 

Using these relationships, output, GNP, and employment 
estimates are projected to 1984 by correcting for the 
changes in prices and labor productivity that occurred in 
each of the industries «ince the base year. 

The estimated relationships are subject to several limita- 
tions. First, the analyses of the elTects of farm programs 
can only compare situations "with" versus ^without" an 
ecQnomic shock or change in agricultural pro-ams. More- 
over, these comparisons show only the elTects after the farm 
sector and the economy have had several years to adjust to 




a sustained change in programs; they do not show the 
annual ae^ustments entailed in getting to the new situ- 
ation. 



Second, some assumptions necessary to the analysis may 
introduce errors. However, these errors tend to balance 
each other, and the resulting estimates are as' correct as 
possible given current knowledge and analytic techniques. 
Three assumptions tend to Overstate the adjustments the 
economy would make: 

* The analysis assumes no redeployment of factors (labor, 
land, inputsX That is^ it asfiumes that each industry or 
sector would continue to use exactly the same methods 
of production or proportions of inputs as before the 
policy change Or economic shock. In reality, each sector 
can alter the mix of inputs it uses as conditions change. 

* The analysts assumes no reemployment of factors re* 
leased by a change in the level of economic activity. For 
example. Jabor displaced from a sector is assumed not to 
be re-empJoyed in another sector. In reality, changing 
the use of factors from one sector to another is a second 
way that the economy ae^ustr in the long run to a 
change or shock. 

* The analysis assumes that the prices of all goods and 
services in the economy remain constant relative to each 
Other. In actuality, changing the relative prices of goods 
is a third way that the economy accommodates a change 
or shock. 



^though these assumptions overstate economic adiusl- 
ments, they are balanced by considering only direct 
changes in input, farming, and downstream processing 
activities. For example, this analysis ignores the drop in 
aotomobile sales that would be caused by lower employ- 
ment in agriculture- related industries. These indirect link- 
ages are strong throughout the economy and tend to bal^ 
ance the errors inherent in the previous assumptions. 






Nevertheless, the inpuUoutput method of analysis, which is 
relatively accurate over 2 to 4 years, progressively loses 
accuracy for longer periods, especially for very large pro- 
gram changes This is because more factors can be re- 
deployed or reemployed and relative prices of goods and 
services can change over time in response to a large shock 
or policy change. 



I 



As a result of the drastically reduced volume moving 
through the system, downstream activity would drop by $35 
billion, on-farm activity by $18 billion, and input industry 
activity by $12 billioa. Corresponding employment impacts 
would be the loss of IJ million Jobs in processing and 
marketings 660,000 jobs on farms, and 415,000 jobs in 
inputs industries— a total of nearly 2.1 million jobs lost. 

A 125-million-acre reduction has a disproportionately larg-« 
er nonfarm impact than a 30-mi]lion*acre reduction be- 
cause all the downstream industries are involved, rather 
than just the input, farm, and storage sectors, which ac- 
count for relatively little of the economy's total labor force 
and economic activity. 



These linkage measures are subject to some practical limi- 
tations, but they do support several conclusions: 

• The economy-wide impact of a large acreage reduction 
program on GNP and employment can, under some 
circumstances, overshadow their impacts on the farm 
economy* 

• Small, annual farm programs, set up as temporary 
measures to limit Government accumulation of stocks, 
tond to have little employment and income impacts on 
the rest of the economy, but 

• Large farm programs viewed as permanent measures to 
significantly raise farm prices afTect the entire economy 
by causing cutbacks in industries linked to farm produc- 
tion. 

[Gerald Sckluter (202) 786-1285 and David Harrington 
(202) 786-1520] 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key statistical indicators 


J ot the food and fiber sector . 














1985 






1986 






i987 


1967 






















IV 


Annual 


1 


l»" 


Ml 


IV F Annual F 


1 F 


II F 


IVrctti fVOalMd bv fflrmn (I977.IDO) 


IZ6 


128 


123 


122 


124 


122 


123 


122 


■I ft 


LivttltDCli & products 


136 


136 


133 


ISO 


146 


146 


139 


144 


145 


Crdpt 


114 


120 


M2 


M2 


lot 


97 


106 


98 


100 


Pricm P«ld by finivr«, tl977it1DO) 




















Prod. Itvns 


149 


151 


149 


146 


145 


143 


146 


142 


142 


Ccmiv7dltl«i A **rvTca*, Int., 


162 


163 


163 


161 


161 


160 


161 


160 


160 


Caih PKittlpts Cf btl.) 1/ 


157 


142 


129 


127 


131 


141-145 


130-135 


125-129 


_> 


LIvaitticli (1 bll.) 


73 


69 


66 


67 


76 


75-77 


68-72 


68-72 


— 


Cropi (t bH.I 


84 


73 


63 


60 


55 


65-69 


59-63 


55,59 


— 


K«rk«t lMsk«t (1967^100) 




















Rafalt co«f 


263 


283 


285 


ZB4 


292 


292 


280 


-.— 


— 


Far* vain* 


236 


236 


226 


222 


242 


237 


232 


» 


— 


Sf>rHd 


310 


309 


319 


321 


316 


320 


319 


— 


■^- 


Fani valuft/retall cost (1) 


31 


31 


30 


30 


32 


32 


31 


— 
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ftetill prICW (1967^100) 




















Food 


311 


310 


31^ 


317 


322 


323 


319 


— 


— 


At hcM* 


297 


297 


302 


302 


308 


30B 


305 


— 


— 


AM*y-frt9 han 


351 


347 


354 


359 


362 


366 


360 


— 


— 


AgrTcultural «xf>orts (t bll.) 2/ 


7.8 


31.2 


7.4 


5.7 


5.5 


7.8 


26.3 


7.1 


5.9 


AgrTcoltural Tn^rorN Ct bll.) 2/ 
Product lo«l: 

Red rrvati (mil. ^b.1 


4*9 


19.7 


5.6 


5.4 


5.0 


5.2 


20.9 


5.5 


5.3 


9,814 


39,136 


9,551 


10,021 


9,722 


9,447 


38,741 


9,132 


9,228 


Poultry Un. lb.) 


4,293 


16,871 


4,107 


4,536 


4,658 


4,535 


17,836 


4,445 


4,845 


t^s tell* doi.) 


1,442 


5,688 


1,422 


1,419 


1,413 


1,450 


5,704 


1,440 


1,435 


HHk (bll. lb.) 


35.6 


143.7 


36.2 


36.5 


35.9 


34.4 


145.1 


34.8 


37.4 


CbnKMptlo'ij p*r c«pltat 




















FWd m&H *nd pourtrv ( lbs) 


55.3 


214.6 


51.9 


54.1 


53.5 


53.8 


213.4 


51.3 


53.0 


Com bwlMfelno itocks (cnl 1 . bu.) V 


1,648.2 


1,648.2 


8,614.7 


6,587.1 


4,988.5 


4,038.1 


4,038.1 


— 


— 


Cbm u» (all. bu.) 5/ 


1,899.5 


6,485.7 


2,028.9 


1,600.9 


956.4 


— 


6,650.0 


— 


'— 


Priowt 4/ 




















Cholca itt««n--Omaha ($/cwt) 


61.42 


58.37 


57.22 


54*52 


58.91 


60-63 


58-59 


&Z-66 


63-69 


e«rrcM« and gilts— 7 n^ts. (t/cvt) 


45.05 


44.77 


43.30 


47.23 


61.13 


53-56 


51-52 


54^58 


53^59 


BrolUri— 12-cltv tcti./lb.) 


50.2 


50.8 


50.3 


54.3 


66.6 


54-57 


56-57 


5U55 


51-57 


Eggi^-NY &-. Ajarga (cts./doE.) 


75.9 


66.5 


74.2 


63-4 


72.8 


72-75 


70-71 


66-70 


61-67 


Hilk-«ll at pJMit tt/wt.) 


12.60 


12.73 


12.37 


11.97 


12.30 


12.95^ 
13.25 


12.35- 

12.45 


12.25-^ 
12.75 


11.65- 

12.05 


WhMt-ILins» c ty HRW t$/b«.) 

Corn--Chlc*9o ($/bui.) 


3.31 


3.40 


3.33 


3.22 


2.50 




— 


— 


— 


2.41 


2.65 


2.48 


2.51 


1*71 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Soybean s—ChTcago (l/bu.) 


5.11 


5.55 


5.34 


5.32 


4.90 


— 


"— 


— 


— 


Cotton— A^g. spot mkt. tcts./lb.) 


56.1 


58.5 


60.0 


63*9 


42.0 


— 


— 


-" 


*~ 




1978 


1979 


I9d0 


1981 


L982 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 F 


Gross c«sh Incow tt bH.) 


117.3 


135.1 


143.3 


146.0 


150.6 


150.2 


154.9 


156.2 


148-152 


Gross CASli upwis*s tt bll.) 


84.2 


101.7 


109.1 


M3.2 


M3.8 


113.0 


115.6 


112.1 


104-108 


Hvf c«ih lr<uvw tt bll.) 


33.1 


33.4 


34.2 


32.8 


36.8 


37.1 


39.3 


44.0 


42-46 


Nflt fant Ifboow 


25.2 


27.4 


16.1 


26.9 


22.7 


13.0 


32.7 


30.5 


26-30 


Far« r*«l ftstBta valuM (1977.100? 


109 


125 


145 


158 


157 


148 


146 


128 


112 



1/ guartvrlv d»ta ^^aionally a^Just^ at annual ratM. 2/ Annual d«ta bas«d on Oct*-S«pt. fiscal years ending **1th year Indicated. 
3/ Dec. -Feb. first quarter; Har.-H«v s^sond quarters JunennAug. third quartan Sept.-»iov. fourth quarter; t«ed year annual. Us* Includes 
export* and domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple averages, p « prellmlnarv* F « For^cait. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Tabke S.^U.S. gross nabonai product and related data- 



6ro«« rurt1ofv«l producrT 
Parsooal consunptfoo 

«xp«ndltUrds 

Durftbitt goodi 

Noadur*bTtt ^oods 
£lotMi>g i shoes 
Food & bavttrages 

Sarvloes 
Gro£* prUitv^dcnBstlc 

In^astmint 

Flx«d lnv*itra*nt 
_ Ch^nfia In business Inventories 
hef ttMports of goods & services 
Govemnant purchases of 

goods L services 



fiross netloo«l product 
Persooil consunptloo 
ttKpMdltures 
Dur^le goods 
HondurabTe goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & bevereges 
Services 
Gross private dottestfc Investment 
Fixed Iftvextnent 
Chenge In business Inventorfes 
Itot exports of goods k services 
Govemnant purchases of 
goods & services 
GUP Inpllcit pric* defiitor 

t chenge 
DIspoeebTe pM^OfMl Incom C$bl IJ 
DTspoMble fmr. inoam (1962 IbH.) 
Per ceplte disposeble per. InooMe ($) 
Per cepfte dfs. per. Inocme (1962 $) 
U.S^ populet^ooj totel 
ebroed (nUJ 
CIvHIin populetloo CmIL) 



Incl. ml Mtiry 



= IX) 



1/ 
(%) 



Annual 



I9ft5 



1996 



1963 



3,405-7 



I9B4 



1965 



\\\ 



II 



\(\ p 



$ Blk (Quarterly det« seasonally justed at annuel rates) 
3,765.0 3,996-1 4,030.5 4,067-7 4,149-2 4,175,6 4,254.3 



2,234-5 


2^428-2 


2j600.5 


2^627- 1 


2,667.9 


2,697-9 


2,752.0 


2,799.3 


269.1 


331.2 


359.5 


573.5 


362.0 


360.8 


375.9 


410.2 


ei6.7 


870.1 


905.1 


907-4 


922.6 


929-7 


926.4 


955.5 


J35-I 


147.2 


155.2 


155,4 


158,7 


161.3 


165.0 


166,5 


421-9 


449-9 


469.5 


470.4 


477,4 


464.6 


490.5 


494-8 


1 J2B-7 


1,227-0 


1,336.1 


1^346-4 


1,565,2 


1 ,407,4 


l,429.S 


U455.6 


502-5 


662.1 


661.1 


657.4 


669-5 


706.3 


687.5 


674-7 


509-4 


598-0 


650.0 


654-3 


672.6 


664.4 


672.S 


682.5 


-7-1 


64.1 


Jl.l 


3.1 


-3.1 


45.8 


14.5 


-7.5 


-6.1 


^58.7 


^76.9 


^3.7 


-105.5 


-93.7 


-104.5 


^1 10- 1 



675.0 



5,279. t 



755.4 



SJ5.4 



829.7 



S55,6 



836.7 



860.S 



S70.4 



1962 S8II. (Quarterly date seasonel iy adjusted at annuel retes) 
3,489.9 5,585-2 3,603,6 5,622.3 3,655,9 3,661.4 5,685.3 



2,146.0 


2,246.3 


2,524-5 


2,542.0 


2,351.7 


2,572-7 


2,406-4 


2,450.4 


285.1 


318.9 


345-9 


557.4 


347,0 


345.4 


357.1 


387.3 


800-2 


828.6 


641.6 


645-8 


847.2 


860-6 


877.3 


879.1 


152.7 


J42,7 


146.0 


146.5 


147.5 


152.4 


157.1 


158-2 


414.5 


424.2 


453.4 


455.5 


435-1 


441.1 


444.2 


439-5 


Jj062.7 


Ij096.7 


1 , 1 39-0 


1,140.8 


1,157.5 


1,166.6 


1,174.0 


1,164-0 


504.0 


652,0 


647.7 


645-8 


653.2 


684.0 


664-7 


648-6 


510.4 


592.8 


656-6 


645.1 


656-4 


644.1 


649.6 


653-2 


-6.4 


59.2 


9-0 


0.7 


-5.2 


39-9 


15.1 


^-5 


-19,9 


-85.6 


-106.2 


-115-6 


-132.0 


-125.9 


-155.9 


-164.6 


649.0 


675-2 


721.2 


731-8 


749.4 


725-2 


742-2 


748.8 


5.9 


3.8 


5.5 


2.5 


5.6 


2.5 


1-8 


5-6 


2,428-1 


2,670.6 


2,826.0 


2,832-0 


2,882.2 


2,955.1 


2,978-5 


2,985-0 


2,55K9 


2,470.6 


2,528.0 


2,524.7 


2,540.7 


2,561-2 


2,625.7 


2,6M.2 


to. 340 


11,265 


\\,B\7 


n,8l9 


11,999 


12,195 


12, Md 


12,538 


9,930 


tO,42l 


10,565 


10,557 


10,577 


10,725 


10,886 


10,600 


234.8 


257.1 


259-5 


239.6 


240.2 


240-7 


24U2 


241.6 


252-6 


234.8 
Annual 


237-0 


257.2 
1965 


257.9 


238-4 
1966 


239*0 


239.4 



industrial production CI977* 
Leeding mconamlc Indicators 

(1967.100) 
CIvHIen enploMset Cfflll. persons) 
CIvlMen unemploynent rata (%) 
P^raoAel Inocne 
1$ bl U annual rat«) 
Honey *tock-K2 (dally avg-) C$bll) 
Thr«e^«mttt Treasury bill rate CS) 
Aee oorporat* bond yield (Moody's) 
Housing sterN (ttiou.) V 
Avto taltt* at retail, total Cnll-) 
Duslnea* InMntorv/salec ratio 
SelM of all retail stores ($ bll.) 
nondurable goods stores ($ bll.) 
Food stores ($ bM-) 
Uttng I drinking pieces (I b1 IJ 
Apperel I accessory stores ($ blK) 



1963 



109.2 

156.0 

IX,8 

9.6 

,838.6 
, 188.8 
8.65 
12-04 
,705 
9.2 
1-38 
97,9 
64-8 
21.2 
9.6 
5.0 



1964 



121.4 

165.8 

105.0 

7.5 

3,110-2 
2,575-7 
9-58 
12.71 
1,750 
10.4 

1.34 

107.8 

68.9 

22-5 

10.4 

5.4 



1965 



Sept 



June 



July 



t^thly data seasonaMy adjusted 



125.8 

169.1 

107.2, 

7.2 

3,514.5 
2,565.8 
7.48 
11.37 
1,742 
1 1-0 
1-57 
144-5 
71-6 
25-5 
10.9 
5*8 



124.5 

170.6 

107.5 

7.1 



124-2 

177.7 
109-7 

7-1 



124.9 

179.5 

109.9 

6-9 



5,535.9 


5,481.9 


5,492.9 


2,529-9 


2,670-6 


2,699.1 


7.08 


6.21 


5.64 


11-07 


9.15 


8-88 


1,655 


1,852 


1,782 


14.5 


11.1 


10.7 


1-36 


1.38 


1.36 


118.5 


119.0 


119.8 


72.5 


75.4 


75.5 


25-6 


24.4 


24.5 


11.0 


11.7 


11,6 


5.9 


6.3 


6.5 



Aug 



125-1 

179.5 

110-2 

6-8 

3,500.5 
2,724-1 
5.57 
6.72 
1,618 
12.7 

1,38 

121.6 p 

75.9 p 

24.5 p 

11.9 p 

6.4 p 



Sept 



125.5 

180.1 

109.9 

7.0 

3,511.5 
2,741,0 

5-19 
8.69 
1,660 
16.1 

127.2 

75.8 

24.7 

12,0 

6,5 



1/ Annual data « of Oeov^r of the year listed. 2/ Private, Including farm, p - prellnlnary. 
Information contecti Jwies Hal ley (202) 786-1285. 
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Table 3.— Foreign economic growttir inflation, and export earnings^.^. 



TotaJ fonlw 

CPI 

Export Atrnlngi 
0»«Jfl9^ |«i« U.S. 

RmJ gmf 

CPI 

Exporf *trnrngft 
CMtral It pJ«nn«t 

Ibal GMF 

Export *trnlngi 
Latin f^r}CM 

AhI GHP 

CPI 

Export *trnlngs 
Afrl<:fl t Mfddla EMt 

RmI GHP 

CPI 

Export *trnlngs 

Rut GHP 

CPI 

Export *trnlngi 

InfoTMtlon oontact: Edward ,VJ I ton {2DU 706-1600. 



Awraga 
1970-M 


Avaraga 
\97y-T9 


1900 


19BI 








Annual 


5.5 
10.2 
27.5 


3.7 

14.0 
14.6 


2.6 
J6.7 
Z2.6 


1.6 

15.0 
-2.2 


4.6 

e.4 

23.9 


5.1 
9.4 
14.9 


2. J 
10.9 
17.0 


t.3 

9.6 

-5. J 


^.1 

J9>4 


3.5 

16.1 


1.5 
16.5 


2.1 
3.4 


7.4 
23.5 


5.^ 
53.7 

12.8 


5.3 

6U3 
30.1 


0.7 
64.9 

4.0 


8,9 

8.7 

49.6 


6.4 
J6.4 
43.2 


K3 
38.9 


0.0 

19.7 
-7.0 


6.0 

15.0 
30.1 


6.8 

0.4 
^9.4 


6.3 

16.4 
27.3 


6.6 
14.1 
4.9 



1962 



1983 



1964 



r9i5 



1986 ^ 



paroant ch*ngt 



1.7 
14.4 
,7.0 


1.9 

10.7 
-2.6 


3.2 
21.0 
5.4 


2.9 

21.1 
1.7 


Kl 

8.1 

-4.2 


1.9 
6.1 
-0.4 


3.5 
5. J 
6.1 


3.0 
4.7 
4.9 


2.7 
6.0 


3.4 

8.2 


3.7 
1.5 


3.0 
-5,1 


-0.5 
72.6 

-10.0 


-2,7 

126.2 

0.0 


3.2 

L74.3 

6,6 


3,6 
179.6 
-5,6 


12,0 
19.7 


0.1 

19.0 

-n.5 


0.2 

5.9 

-7.9 


0.7 
4.7 

-7.0 


3.6 

7.5 

-0.6 


6.6 
7.7 
3.8 


5.6 
5.6 
»3.0 


5.2 
6.4 

-1.6 



2.5 
ILO 



2.4 
Z.6 



3.4 



2.7 
85.0 



-I.I 



4.1 
5.2 



Farm Prices 



Table 4— Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers^ U.S> average. 



AnrHial 



1965 



1966 



PrT 



Prloa 
A 1 1 fam product! 
Al I cnspA 
Food 9r«lrt« 
F«ad 9r4irts L hay 

Faad grains 
Cotton 
Tol^coo 

Oll-baaring crof» 
Frultt 111 

Fra*h laarkat 1/ 
Conwiwclal va^atablas 

Fra&h laarkat 
Pbtatoat (dry baan« 
Ltvaatocfc t products 
Haat MlnalA 
Dairy producti 
Paltry t a^gi 
paid 

tia« t MTvlOHt 

Intarattt taxias» t wage rata« 
Production itiHM 

Faad 

Foadar I \ vaatocfc 

Saad 

FartHlzar 

Agrfcultural cbMlcaU 

Fual* & •n*rgv 

Fam t aotor SuppI ltt» 

Autoa t truck* 

Tractor* t «* If -prop* I lad 

DttMT Madiinary 

Btjll4Jng & fanclng 

Fam attrvioas t c«sh rant 
Intanaat payabia par acr* on fam raaJ ttttata dabt 
Taxac payabU par acra on far* raal aatata 
Haga ratat {laaAOAally adju&tvd} 
Production Itaaa, Intaraat, t«Maa, t waga ratss 



Ratio, prioaa raoalvvd to arl< 
r«Q*lv«d <I910-I4«IOO) 



paid 2/ 



19B3 


1964 


1965 


Oct 


H*y 
1977*100 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sapt r 


Oct p 


m 


142 


128 


125 


125 


121 


125 


125 


122 


121 




139 


121 


III 


114 


109 


105 


101 


97 


96 


ill 


144 


153 


129 


120 


100 


91 


90 


91 


93 


1J5 


145 


122 


105 


118 


110 


97 


87 


77 


73 


i& 


140 


122 


103 


116 


110 


96 


04 


73 


66 


ts 


100 


92 


94 


94 


93 


97 


78 


78 


75 


1^ 


155 


154 


156 


141 


141 


141 


128 


136 


130 


m' 


109 


04 


75 


78 


78 


77 


78 


75 


71 


$ 


202 


IS3 


166 


157 


177 


165 


179 


173 


178 


W 


220 


196 


200 


166 


189 


175 


193 


104 


189 


lib 


155 


12a 


112 


144 


115 


117 


122 


129 


133 


1^ 


133 


122 


101 


144 


106 


108 


114 


123 


127 


iil5 


157 


125 


93 


105 


123 


168 


148 


III 


il6 


141 


146 


136 


134 


131 


133 


143 


149 


146 


145 


^7 


151 


142 


138 


138 


141 


152 


157 


155 


151 


j# 


139 


131 


130 


124 


123 


124 


126 


151 


134 


lis 


135 


119 


125 


117 


ri9 


141 


151 


1» 


139 


mi 


164 


165 


t62 


_ 


^_ 


161 


_ 


_ 


160 


i^ 


155 


151 


148 


^ 


^ 


145 


^ 


^' 


145 


i-i^ 


135 


116 


106 


^ 


^ 


107 


— 


^ 


96 


1$ 


154 


154 


148 


— 


— 


154 


..^ 


_ 


160 


141 


151 


153 


IM 


^ 


— 


146 


^ 


^ 


146 


j^ 


143 


135 


130 


— 


— 


125 


^ 


*^ 


116 


|S 


128 


128 


128 


^ 


^ 


126 


— 


*^ 


126 


202 


201 


201 


202 


— 


— 


155 


— 


^ 


154 


m 


147 


146 


145 


— 


— 


144 


^ 


>_ 


145 


m 


182 


193 


193 


,— 


*^ 


197 


— 


— 


199 


174 


181 


178 


174 


^ 


^ 


175 


— 


— 


172 


171 


160 


183 


194 


.„— 


— 


104 


^ 


^ 


104 


I3B 


138 


136 


136 


^ 


^ 


136 


*-, 


.>- 


136 


146 


149 


150 


150 


.>- 


.>- 


153 


.>- 


— 


155 


250 


255 


242 


242 


— 


.>- 


257 


.>- 


^ 


237 


129 


152 


153 


133 


_- 


_- 


136 


— 


*^^ 


136 


140 


151 


154 


150 


^ 


^ 


166 


_- 


.^^ 


166 


159 


161 


157 


154 


— 


— 


153 


— 


— 


152 


04 


86 


79 


76 


77 


75 


78 


78 


76 


76 


615 


650 


566 


560 


MO 


554 


569 


575 


55ft 


552 


^105 


M3a 


1,121 


1,112 


— 


^ 


IJ09 


— 


— 


M03 


56 


58 


52 


52 


— 


^ 


50 


*- 


^ 


50 



Prl4^ paid, arte. {Parity 1nda>0 (19IO-I4-I00) 
Parity ratio <I9IO-I4-106} 2/ 

1/ Fra*h market for noncltrwj fna»h narkat and proca»&l'H} for citrui. 2/ Ratio of Indav of prloa* raoait^ad for all fam products to 
IndaK of prica* paid for ooniiodltitt* and aarvloas, <ntarast» taatas, and waga ratas. Ratio darlt^ad wlog tNa Moat raoant prioaa paid 
ilkdw. Prloa* paid data wl 1 1 ba pobl litwd In January^ AprU » July, Md Octobar* p " Pral i«lnary. r m ravlMd. 

Information contact) National Agricultural Sttttitfc* Sa^lca |202) 447-5446. 
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Table 5.— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



»| hmf,\^' 


AnnuA i * 




1965 
Oct 








1966 






1985 


t9S4 


1965 


Kay 


June 


July 


Aug 


S^t r 


Oct p 


5.56 


5-46 


5,20 


3-09 


5.02 


2.48 


2.25 


2.26 


2- 26 


2.55 


8.51 


8-52 


7-65 


7-75 


5-01 


4.85 


4.47 


5,82 


I.B2 


5.94 


2.99 


5-05 


2-49 


2-11 


2-59 


2.32 


2-00 


1-75 


1-44 


1.51 


4.89 


4.60 


5.96 


5.30 


5.96 


5-39 


5.00 


2.65 


2-36 


2.36 


75.66 


75.36 


70.05 


66.00 


70.90 


62.40 


58.70 


58.30 


58.40 


57-40 


6,75 


7.02 


5.42 


4.65 


5.25 


9.19 


5.11 


4.96 


4.86 


4.50 


62.9 


65.6 


55.9 


57.5 


56.9 


56.4 


58.6 


47.2 


47.4 


45.4 


5 -82 


5-69 


5-91 


5.51 


4-09 


4.96 


7-21 


6.25 


4.50 


4.25 


12.45 


10,70 


12-20 


9-91 


16.10 


9.12 


8.57 


10.40 


12,60 


9.57 


26.48 


27-95 


28.65 


21.20 


26.90 


19.60 


20.20 


20.20 


20.60 


30.60 


9.56 


15.56 


9.55 


6.40 


9.55 


10.90 


11.10 


9-70 


9-25 


10.20 


22.40 


18.70 


»7.60 


16.80 


16.70 


17.30 


17.30 


16.90 


15.40 


25.30 


\4,Q 


15.9 


t7-l 


17.5 


21.1 


24-2 


25.4 


26.8 


22-5 


20.1 


216.00 


300.00 


348-00. 


555.00 


604-00 


838.00 


280,00 


341.00 


34t.00 


419.00 


4J9 


9-95 


7.97 


4.87 


5.91 


4.44 


5.41 


4.05 


4.34 


4.47 


L79 


2.66 


5-77 


4.71 


4.41 


5.51 


5.94 


6.76 


6.65 


6.29 


55-85 


57.56 


55.96 


52.10 


51-00 


50.10 


52.90 


54.40 


54.60 


54.60 


62.12 


60.25 


62.42 


60.20 


58.00 


58.10 


59.40 


61.10 


65.40 


65.30 


46.25 


47.61 


45.88 


45.10 


45.60 


52.60 


59.00 


62.10 


58.30 


55.40 


55.48 


60.55 


66.06 


67.80 


76-30 


74.00 


71,90 


69.50 


67.60 


62.60 


15.57 


15.45 


F2-75 


12.60 


12.00 


11-90 


12.00 


12.20 


12-70 


15.00 


12.65 


12.54 


11.78 


11.70 


H.IO 


10.90 


10.90 


11.20 


11.70 


12.10 


29.5 


55.2 


30.2 


28.4 


30.9 


34.0 


42.4 


45.9 


57.8 


40.7 


65.1 


70.5 


57.4 


65.9 


56.2 


50-5 


58.6 


62.6 


62.8 


58.1 


56,5 


46-6 


47-2 


56.9 


40.7 


46-1 


49.5 


50.8 


51.2 


52.6 


6U5- 


76.5 


62.6 


66.6 


75,2 


75-5 


70.7 


68.8 


72-1 


68-2 



Crops 

All whe«t Ct/bu.) 

Ric», rough (f/cwt.) 

Corn Cf/bu-} 

Sorghun (%/aift.) 

All httv, baled (t/ton) 

Soybeans (f/bu-) 

Cottw, Upland (en. /lb.) 

Potatoes (t/cwt.) 

Lettuce C t/cwt,) 1/ 

TofMtoes (f/cwt.) 

Onioni Ct/c^,) 

Drv edible bean$ (f/cwt.) 

Applet for ifr#sh u$G Cct$./lb.} 

Pear* for freih u$e Cf/ton) 

Oranges, all u»e$ (f/box) 2/ 

Grapefruit, ttil u$e$ Cf/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle (f/cwt.X 
Celve$ (f/cwt.) 
Hogs (t/cwt-) 
Lambs C t/cwt-) 
All milk, $old to plants (t/cwt.) 

Hi Ik, rnanuf, grade (t/cwt.) 
8rollers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 5/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb.) 
Wool (ct^-/lb-) 4/ 

1/ Du» to progr«n modf f Icatlonsi 1963 data rtot c^fjarable wltti 1964 and 1965. 2/ EqulwalofYt on-tree returns. 5/ Average 
of all e9gs sold bv producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail* 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
lf>centlve payments* •Calender y*ar aw«rage$, except for potatoes, dry edible beenSi apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
are crop years, p & preliminary* r = ravis^d. 



Information oontact: National Agrl 


Icultural 


Statist res 


Service 


(202) 447 


-5446. 












Producer and Consumer Prices 


















Table 6.-Consumer Price Index for ail uit)an consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally 


adjusted) 


, 






Aiinuel 
1989 


1989 








1906 










Feb 


Nar 


Apr 


H-y 


June 


July 


Aug 


s^ 












1961 


f=IOO 










Consmer price Indm* ell \fmm 


522,2 


524.5 


527,5 


526-0 


525.5 


526,5 


527.9 


528,0 


526-6 


530.2 


Consuner price ln<leM| less food 


525-5 


526,2, 


528.5 


526-6 


525,7 


526,7 


526.6 


528,0 


526-1 


530-0 


All food 


509-S 


309-9 


519-5 


515-4 


516.1 


517.0 


517.1 


520,1 


522-7 


525-2 


Food away froi home 


546,6 


349,9 


554-2 


555-5 


557,0 


558.6 


360.2 


360,8 


361-8 


365.5 


Food at hoM 


296-S 


299-6 


301-5 


301-2 


301,5 


302,1 


301.6 


505-9 


308.9 


309-0 


ftats 1/ 


265,9 


260.4 


266,4 


266-6 


262,5 


262.1 


264,4 


272,9 


279-6 


285.6 


aeef t veal 


269,7 


261.1 


272-3 


271.3 


266-0 


264,9 


264,9 


267,6 


270-9 


272-4 


Fork 


255-1 


252-1 


257-0 


255,4 


249-9 


250,0 


257.0 


278-0 


292.6 


500-1 


Poultry 


216,4 


215.9 


218-5 


218.2 


215-7 


218-7 


225-7 


240-5 


255,0 


249-5 


Fish 


405,9 


406,6 


430-6 


455-6 


457.0 


437- f 


454.5 


447-5 


446-5 


447-2 


Oelrv products 2/ 


174.5 


185-7 


1B6-7 


190,8 


166-8 


175-7 


166-9 


175,2 


192,9 


186-0 


258,0 


258-0 


257-5 


256,8 


256,8 


257-1 


257-2 


258-4 


258.5 


258.5 


Fats t oils 5/ 


294,4 


294-8 


291,4 


290-2 


268-5 


287-2 


287-0 


287- 5 


287.8 


285,6 


Fr«h fruit 


56L6 


568-5 


355-5 


552.0 


367,9 


365-5 


572-4 


562-2 


591-5 


584,1 


PronsMd fruit 4/ 


166,2 


169,5 


165-7 


164,9 


165-8 


165,5 


161-4 


161-8 


162,5 


161,9 


Fresh vegetables 


517,5 


286-7 


511-1 


509-0 


555-7 


545-7 


526-2 


525,0 


521-9 


521-0 


Potatoes 


524,6 


285-5 


262-8 


261-9 


267-4 


279-6 


517-5 


556-0 


557.9 


555-4 


Pr<ioess«d vegetabi** 4/ 


147,7 


148-2 


147-6 


147,2 


147-5 


147-4 


146-0 


148-4 


148-5 


146.9 


Cereals t bakery products 4/ 


517-0 


319-2 


322,5 


522.7 


522-5 


525-8 


526-1 


526-5 


528.2 


528-5 


Sugar t sweets 


596-8 


401-1 


408.6 


408.4 


4lt-4 


411-2 


411.9 


412,4 


415.1 


415-7 


Bev*re9ei, nonalcoholic 


451-7 


452,8 


469-5 


486,0 


487,4 


461-9 


480,0 


478-5 


476-9 


475-7 


Apperel ooMPodlfles Ittss footvtter 


168-1 


192,6 


169-2 


187.5 


IB8-4 


167,2 


184.8 


185-5 


166.1 


194.0 


Foortweer 


212-1 


210-9 


207-9 


210,1 


211.4 


2M-5 


210,0 


209-1 


209.6 


212,0 


Tooecott pff^ovicTs 


528-5 


532.8 


544-7 


545-6 


546-5 


546-5 


347,1 


554,5 


556.2 


556.6 


Beveregas. alcoholic 


229-5 


229-5 


238-5 


238-8 


259-9 


259-4 


240.1 


240,4 


240-1 


240-4 



1/ Beef, vea(, \mto, pork, end processed «Mt, 2/ iftclu<te» but+»r- 5/ Excludes butter- 4/ December 1977 - 100- 
Infoneitlon Gontect: Ralph Perl«tt (202) 786-1870. 
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Tabte 7,— Producer price indexes, US. average (not seasonally adjusted)- 



■'P— 5^ 



Annual 



1965 



1966 





1965 


1984 


»9B5 p 


Sept 






June 


July 


Aug 






Apr 


Kay r 


Sept 












1967-1 


100 










Finished goods 1/ 


285.2 


291.1 


295.6 


290.0 


267.2 


286.9 


286.9 


288.0 


288.3 


267.5 


Consumar foods 


261.8 


275.3 


271.2 


265.7 


271.9 


274,8 


275.1 


260.7 


265.6 


28Z.2 


Fresh fruit 


252.0 


255.0 


256.0 


249.6 


246.1 


270.9 


265.3 


284.6 


244.8 


238.3 


Fresh i drl^d vegetables 


246.9 


278.3 


245.5 


210.3 


255.9 


256,6 


252.7 


238.7 


257,8 


243.6 


Dried fruit 


409.9 


386.6 


362.7 


369.1 


371.1 


371,6 


575.6 


571.5 


387.4 


383.7 


Cenn«d fruit t Juice 


286.8 


512,4 


525.1 


324.5 


514.5 


315,2 


315.9 


316.0 


317.4 


311.9 


Frozen fruit ^ juice 


301.8 


351.0 


365.4 


356.9 


308.9 


308.7 


311.2 


312.1 


311.0 


310.5 


Fresh veg- eMcl. potatoes 


210.0 


219.1 


205.9 


169.0 


239.2 


238.7 


186.8 


191.7 


184.8 


202.4 


Cenned v^g. thd Juices 


247.1 


252.6 


246.9 


245.7 


245.3 


244.6 


252,5 


246.4 


244.5 


248,9 


Froten v«getdbl«$ 


283.6 


291.0 


296. 4 


299.0 


297.7 


298.9 


299,1 


296.7 


298.2 


298.1 


Potatoes 


519.8 


597.7 


504.5 


206.2 


253.4 


259.6 


335.4 


352.6 


367.1 


330,8 


Eggs 


n.a. 


210.8 


(71.0 


186.3 


169.5 


162.1 


149.0 


167.3 


191.4 


181,1 


Bakery products 


285.9 


299.1 


313.5 


317.1 


320.3 


520.4 


321.7 


322.0 


323.2 


323,4 


H«4tm 


236.4 


236.8 


227.5 


213.6 


215.1 


225.5 


227.1 


242,5 


253.2 


251.4 


Beef i vmI 


236.3 


237.1 


220.1 


200.7 


202.5 


213.6 


206.0 


216.0 


221.4 


219.7 


Pork 


227.5 


226.5 


224.0 


213.1 


214.4 


229,8 


243.3 


272,2 


297.5 


290.3 


Processed poultry 


185.3 


206.0 


197.5 


201.4 


186.9 


192,5 


202.3 


226.8 


246,0 


220.4 


Fish 


445.2 


476.0 


492.1 


466.4 


527.6 


513,5 


536.2 


516.6 


528.7 


534.8 


Dairy products 


250.6 


251.7 


249.4 


246.2 


246.0 


246,9 


247.2 


247.8 


249.6 


250.6" 


Processed fruits t ve^etabl^s 


277,4 


294,3 


296.7 


295.0 


265.6 


286.3 


269.9 


287.6 


290.3 


269.0 


Shortening t cooking oils 


254,7 


311.6 


290.5 


271.2 


244.4 


242.8 


242,4 


238.8 


233.5 


231.0 


Cofistfier finish^ goods less foods 


291.4 


294.1 


297,4 


295.9 


262.2 


284.0 


283,8 


278.8 


278.0 


278.1 


Beverages^ alcoholic 


2OT.0 


209.8 


213.0 


214.4 


218.0 


218.7 


217.7 


217.8 


218.6 


216.6 


uSoft drinks 


327.4 


340.2 


344,2 


338.6 


352.8 


351.5 


348,7 


349.6 


347.4 


349.3 


Apparel 


197.4 


ZOi.5 


204.2 


204.6 


206.5 


2D6.8 


206.4 


206,9 


206.5 


206.7 


Foot^^^aV 


250.1 


251.7 


256.8 


258.9 


262.4 


261.7 


260.7 


261.4 


262.2 


261.9 


Tobacco products 


365.4 


39B.4 


426.2 


436.0 


451.4 


451.7 


451.7 


467.1 


468.1 


469.2 


Infvnwdlafv iMterlals 2/ 


312.3 


320.0 


318.7 


317.7 


307.1 


306.7 


307.1 


305.0 


304.5 


306.1 


Haterlals for food manufacturing 


258.4 


271.1 


258.7 


249.9" 


244.8 


248.7 


247.8 


251.6 


255.7 


254.3 


Flour 


166.2 


185.2 


185.1 


178.1 


179.5 


166.6 


175.2 


166.3 


165.4 


162.4 


Fbftoed sugar V 


172.1 


175.5 


165.6 


165.1 


165.1 


165.1 


165.2 


165.0 


167.1 


167.8 


Crude vegatabia oils 


194.2 


262.2 


219.4 


184.6 


142.2 


142.6 


138.5 


132.8 


123.0 


123.6 


Crude materiel* 4/ 


323.6 


330,8 


306.2 


291.8 


273.7 


279.4 


274.9 


278.0 


275.5 


275.5 


Foodstuffs i feedstuffs 


252.2 


259.5 


255.0 


215.4 


220.3 


229,9 


226.1 


233.6 


236.5 


231,9 


Fnilts I vegetables 5/ 


262.1 


278-1 


260-5 


238.2 


263-3 


274.3 


257.8 


270,2 


251.5 


251.6 


Grains 


240.4 


239.7 


202.7 


181. 1 


191.3 


199.6 


182.2 


152,3 


138.9 


132.6 


LI vestock 


243.1 


251.6 


229,7 


198,5 


213.9 


229.2 


223.2 


245.0 


250.7 


250.9 


Poultry^ live 


206.5 


240.6 


226,2 


244,5 


211.2 


218.3 


236.6 


296.7 


340.0 


279.5 


Fibersj plant & animal 


227.0 


228.4 


197.8 


191. 1 


210.6 


215.5 


219.5 


220.6 


94.3 


107.9 


Fluid milk 


282.0 


278.5 


264.6 


255.9 


248.4 


249.2 


249.2 


251.5 


256.2 


258.6 


Oilseeds 


245.3 


253.3 


202.7 


187.3 


197.9 


201.0 


201.4 


198.0 


183.5 


187.2 


Tobacco, leaf 


274.2 


274.6 


274.1 


276.4 


250.2 


248.4 


246.4 


248.4 


225.5 


259.6 


Sugar, raw cane 


315.9 


512.0 


291.2 


288.5 


289.5 


288.8 


293.8 


293.7 


292.9 


295.2 


All coTTiDdlties 


303.1 


310.3 


308.8 


305.9 


298.2 


299.2 


296.9 


297.7 


297.2 


297.7 


Industrial comnodltles 


315.7 


522.6 


323.9 


322.2 


311.6 


311.6 


3M.6 


306.5 


307.7 


308.8 


AM foods 6/ 


257.5 


269.2 


264.6 


258.1 


262,0 


265.4 


265.5 


270.9 


273.9 


272.2 


Farm products & 






















processed foods & feeds 


253.9 


262,4 


250.5 


243.0 


246,2 


250.8 


249.5 


255,6 


256.2 


254,6 


Farm products 


248.2 


255.8 


230,4 


218.8 


218.6 


227.0 


221.4 


228.1 


224.5 


221.7 


Processed foods i feeds 6/ 


255.9 


265.0 


260.5 


255.3 


259.9 


262.3 


263.4 


267.0 


269.9 


269.0 


Cereal 4 bakery products 


261.0 


270.5 


279.7 


281.1 


282.6 


283.1 


282.2 


281.6 


281.7 


260.8 


Sugar & confectionery 


29Z.8 


301.2 


291.1 


290.1 


293.4 


294.0 


295.1 


296.4 


297.8 


297.9 


Beverages 


263.6 


273.1 


276.7 


275.1 


297.8 


297.8 


296.4 


296.2 


292.1 


292,0 



1/ Connodltlos ready for sale to ultimata consumer. 2/ Connodlties requiring furtt>er processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ AM types and si^es of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977 = 100). 4/ Products entering market for the first tlnr« which 
have n&f been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes alt raw, tntenTiedla*», and processed foods 
(eMcludos soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). tl977 = 100). P = prel iFninary. r ^ revised. 
n.a. fc not available. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



TaWe 8.— Farm -retail price spreads. 



Annual 



196^ 



1966 



RiBttll cost (»967al00) 
Fn vAlua <l9&7.iao> 
F*r^r*t*ll sprud CJ%7.jaO> 
F«ra vtluv/nataH cost {%} 

Vteat producrN 

Retail <nt (J9&7.I00> 
Fn valua (1967^100) 
F*r^r«rall tpr»d Cl«67.iaOJ 
F«n valu*/r«tal1 c«t {%) 

Dairy producti 
ftiiall ooit (196^100) 
F4nR valu* fl%7jfelOO> 
Fwia-ntaM tpftad <l967al0a) 
Fana valuayrvtaH cost (S3 
^P^ltry 

natal I CDit (1967-100) 
Fana vaJua <l967cJ00) 
Fam-^rataH £prtt*d fl967*l00) 
Fdna valua/r«taN oast Cf) 

Ratal! cent fl«67.{aQ) 
Fan .alua fl«67*l00> 
Far^ntall vprvad (t967-t00} 
Fan v«lu«/r*t«ll cost (f) 

C^rHl 4 b^ltATv product 
Riatall c«t h%7aiOO) 
Fana valu* (I%7al00) 
Fann-r«tall sprA4d CJ967>l00) 
Fan valu^rvtaH cost [%) 

Fr*s*i frvltf 
Rdtatl <nt (1967*100) 
F4na valiia (i%7alOO} 
F«nd-r«t«ll iprvad <|967-l00J 
Fana valu*/rat«11 cost (f) 

Frasli vtt0ptabl«t 

Rvtall <nti <1967*I00} 
Fan« valw (I«7bI00J 
F«na-^«t«ll urud <l967al00) 
Fan valuayrataH coit (13 

ProoaAaad fruitt 4 ^aaatjfclaa 
F^all a»t (J%7.I00> 
Fan* valw tl967rl00) 
F*r4M-*t«H apTHd (»967-l00) 
Fan valu^ntall costs {%) 

F«fi 4 «l la 
Ratall ooat {|967.|00} 
Fans valua (1967.100) 
F«n»-r«t«ll sorwl Cl967«l00) 
Fana valuayr«t«ll Coct (f) 



1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


S^ 


A*.r 


«»y 


Jun* 


JulV 


A^ 


Sapt 


266.4 
247.8 

277.4 
54.4 


266*7 

242*3 

284_3 

33.4 


279.3 

255.4 

293.3 

33.9 


262.6 
237.1 
309*3 

31.1 


261.0 

221.7 

315*9 

29.2 


283.4 

2t6.3 

321.6 

28.5 


284.5 

224.4 

319.9 

29.2 


284.6 

225.0 

319.6 

29.3 


286*9 
239.3 

3IB.0 
30*7 


292.9 
247.4 
319.6 

31.2 


293.1 

245*1 

321.2 

31*0 


270.3 

291.3 

292.4 

».2 


267.2 
235.6 

304. 
47.6 


266.1 
241.5 
299.1 

48. 6 


265.5 
221.6 

316.6 
45.1 


260.4 
196*9 
354.8 
40.8 


262.3 

203.6 
330.6 

41.9 


262.1 

210.0 

325.2 

43.2 


264.4 

219*3 

317.2 

44.; 


272.9 

237*4 

314.5 

46.9 


279.8 
249.0 
315.8 

46.0 


263.6 
252. B 

319.7 
48. 1 


247.0 
26J.9 
233.9 
49.6 


250.0 
262*1 
239.3 

49*0 


253.2 

256.6 

246*3 

47*8 


258.0 
248. 3 
266.5 

45.0 


2^.0 

240*0 

273. B 

43*5 


256.6 
254.5 

276.4 
42.7 


257.1 
236.8 
274.9 

43*1 


257_2 

256.9 

275.0 

43.1 


256.4 
236*6 

275*8 
43.2 


258.3 

239.7 

274.6 

43.4 


256.5 
240.8 
274.1 
43.5 


t94.9 

201.9 

188. 1 

».7 


197.5 

213.0 

182.4 

53.1 


218. 5 
249.9 

laa.i 

56.3 


216.4 

254.9 

146.4 

53.4 


2(5.9 

249.0 

163*8 

56.7 


2IS.7 
219.8 
211.7 
50.1 


216.7 
229.2 

206.6 
51.5 


223.7 
253.8 

194.5 
55*fl 


2^0.3 
305.1 
177.6 

62.4 


255.0 
326.4 
IB5.9 
63.0 


249.5 
282.2 
217.8 
55.6 


176.7 

189.6 
162*7 
62. 6 


187.1 

206.1 
159.5 

69.1 


209.0 
230.3 

176.2 
65*1 


174.3 
178*9 

167.6 
60.7 


160.7 

199.0 
166.5 
63.3 


IB6.8 

161.0 

200.1 

56.6 


173.7 
175.0 
171. B 
59.6 


166.9 
150.3 
190*9 
53.2 


175.2 
184.4 
161*9 
62.2 


192.9 
199.0 
184.1 
61.0 


186.0 
146.3 
166.3 
63.0 


283.4 
178.6 

505.1 
10.6 


Z92.5 

186.6 

314.0 

11.1 


305.3 

192.0 
326*7 

10.0 


317.0 

175.6 

346.5 

9.5 


319.2 

166.6 

350.7 

6.6 


322.5 

165.8 

354.9 

6.6 


323.6 

(56.0 

358*5 

6*3 


326*1 

139.0 

364*8 

7*3 


326.3 
132.2 
366.5 

7.0 


328.2 

123.9 

370.5 

6.9 


328.5 

119.4 

371.6 

6.2 


323.2 

288.6 

336.7 

27.7 


503.6 

220.6 

540.6 

22.5 


545.3 

315.1 
356*9 
26.3 


583.5 

299.1 

421.4 

24.2 


391.3 

275.1 

443.5 

21.6 


379.8 
244.2 

440.7 
19.9 


400.5 
266.4 
459.6 

20. B 


395.5 

a8l*B 
446.3 

22.1 


<06.9 
290.6 
459.0 

22.1 


416*2 

290.9 

475*3 

21*5 


407.7 
291.4 
459.9 

22. J 


288.9 

261.3 

>ll.8 

Z0.9 


299.3 

267.4 

314*3 

26.6 


331. S 
298.7 
547*4 

28*8 


317.5 
256.7 
346. t 

25.9 


286.7 

210.4 

322.6 

23.5 


333*7 

241.7 
376.9 

23*2 


543.7 

299*3 

364.6 

27. S 


326.2 
209.6 

360.9 
20.6 


325.0 

226.7 

370.3 

22.5 


321.9 

263.8 

.349.2 

26.2 


321.0 
267.0 
346.4 

266.0 


296.0 

32LI 

276.2 

20.4 


2sa.e 

300.5 

266.2 
18.9 


306.1 

543.5 

297.6 

20.3 


3L4.1 

378.5 
299.9 

21.6 


315.9 
377.9 
302.2 

21.7 


309*7 
324.0 
306*5 

19*0 


309.2 

322.B 

306.2 

18.9 


307.9 
324.2 
304.3 

19.1 


306.6 
325.0 

305.0 
19.1 


309.2 

320.6 
306.7 

16*6 


307.3 
316.1 
304*9 

16*8 


2^9.9 

207.8 

279.9 

22.2 


263.1 

2^1.0 

267.6 

26.5 


266.0 

324. B 

273.8 

31.3 


294.4 

271.3 

303.3 

25.6 


294.8 

224.0 

3Z2.0 

21.1 


266*5 

213*5 

317*4 

20*6 


267.2 
211. 2 
316.4 

20.4 


267.0 
203.3 
319.2 

19.7 


287.5 
196*8 
322.1 

19.0 


267.6 
J67.0 
326*6 

16.1 


2fl5.6 

176*0 

327.0 

17.3 




Annual 




1965 
Safxt 








1466 






1462 


1963 


1984 


1965 


Apr 


Hay 


Jun* 


July 


Aufl 


S*pt 


242.5 

150.7 
140.5 
102*0 
91.8 
10*2 
58 


256*1 

145.4 
136.2 
101*9 

92*7 
9.2 

57 


239.6 
147.6 
140. 
99.6 
92«0 
7.6 
58 


232.6 

135.2 
126.8 
105.6 

97.4 
8.4 

55 


223.6 
121.4 
111.1 
112*5 
102.2 
10.3 


227*0 
125*2 
116*2 
110*8 
101.6 
9.0 
51 


226.6 
129.7 
120.4 
106.4 

97.1 
9.3 

53 


226.6 
125.7 
113.3 
113.3 
100.9 
12.4 


227.4 
133.4 

124.9 
102.5 

94.0 
6.5 

55 


230.2 
135.6 
I2B.2 
102.0 

9^.6 
7.4 

56 


231.0 
135*6 
129.0 
102.0 

95.2 
6.6 

56 


175*4 
121.6 
88*0 
W*4 
) 53.6 
33.6 
50 


169*6 

ioe.9 

76*5 
93.3 
60.9 
32*4 
45 


162.0 
MO.l 
77.4 
84.6 
51.9 
32.7 
48 


162.0 
101. 1 
71*4 
90.6 
60.9 
29.7 
44 


159.8 
93.1 
64*3 
95*5 
66.7 
28.8 
40 


162.2 
9117 
64.8 
97.4 

70.5 
26.9 

40 


162.3 
102.6 
76.6 
85.7 
59.5 
26.2 
47 


166*5 
112.2 
89*6 
76.7 
54.3 
22.4 
54 


IB3.4 
127.4 
97.9 
65.5 
56.0 
29.5 
S3 


190.3 
131.9 
102.0 

aa.3 

56.4 
29. 9 
M 


194.4 
127.3 
95.7 
46.7 

67.1 
31.6 
49 



Ba*f. Qulo> 
natal I prlem 2/ (ctt./ib.) 
tet carCHt valu* 3/ (cts.) 
Itat fan valua 4/ (cti.) 
Fann-ratatI \pr**d (cts.) 

Carcast^ratall tF>r*«d 5/ (ctt.) 

Fam^arcaat tpr«ad 6/ (cts*) 
farm valuayraHIl pr)o> {%) 
Pork 

Retail Prlov 2/ (ctt. /lb.) 
Mwlasala valua V {^ti.) 
Hat fan vali» 4/ (c*»*> 
FanB-ratall tproad (ctt.) 

VholasAla-ntall tpr«ad 5/ (cts, 

Fana-uholtitla spraad 6/ (cts*) 
Fana valuayntall prlc« (f) 

1/ f^all Dcnti mrm baud on Indaut oi ntal I prion for <kn«tlcally p^oducad fan foodt frOB ttM CPmJ P^bMsFwd mxitttky by 
ftm Bur**u of Labor Statl6t1cs. Th« f«n valw It tt»« pa^aant to Unmrt for qyaAtlty Qf far* product «(fLjlvalant io rotall unit, 
l»t alloHnca fv byproduct. Far* values an bawd on prlcaa at flr«t point of tala and may Includa flMrLttlhg chargn lucti as 
grading and peeking foe umm CBvndttlos. Tha fan^ratall tpf^td, th* dIfforwK* bot^««i th* ratall prloo and ttta fw value. 
rapr*ft«ntt cAar^ki for aat«*11rigi prooAtlngf trantportlng, and diatrlbuting ttMta foodt. 2/ Eat]nat«d talghtad average prioo of 
retail cutt froB poHi ^nd yield gr«la 3 b«ef cercaaMS. fWtaM cut prion tros BLS. 3/ Valuo of Cercett Qu«otlty equivalent to 1 
lb. of ntall cutt J beef a^Jmted for 'value ot fat end bciie bvproducti. 4/ P^rh^t velue to producer tor quantity of live anlaul 
M^ilvelent to 1 lb. ot retell coti alnut value of bvproductt. 5/ Rapre^ents oharget for retelllrvg *ftd otfiar marketing services 
tuch 4t fabrlcatlrvg. utuloatllrvg. end le-Clty tr#nsportatlon. 6/ Jtopres*At« Chargn HwAe tor llveatock MTketlngp prooesttiH). ^nd 
trentportetlon to city inhere oontianBd* 

klote: Annual hlttorlcel data on feniHrvtell Price »riead£ My be found 1^ Food Cent wvJt Ion, Prlcot and Expenditures, StetUtlcel 
Bulletin 756, OG, USOA. 

Infonutlon oont«i;Ht Denli Dunh«i (202J 786-16701 Ron 6ustef«on (202) 766-1630. 
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Table 9. Price Indexes of food marketing costs 





Annual 




s 


1965 






1966 






I9S3 


1984 


1985 




HI 
1967= 


IV 
100 


' 


n 


III p 




356,8 


367,3 


367.3 


368.1 


365,3 


366.5 


367,3 


364,9 


559,5 




54L9 


351,2 


358,8 


560,0 


557.2 


36K6 


366.6 


572.6 


565.3 




358.1 


576,4 


389,5 


387.8 


591,7 


39K7 


386.8 


577.3 


578.1 




37KI 


579,4 


366,1 


367.5 


561,5 


560,2 


559,2 


351,8 


345.5 




280.7 


307,6 


306,2 


5»2*9 


305,7 


296.9 


302*9 


304.7 


307.1 




251.0 


281,1 


275,1 


279.4 


269.7 


265.6 


265,8 


268.4 


275,8 




574,5 


597.3 


414.5 


414,5 


414.6 


419.8 


429,9 


450.2 


450.2 




265,4 


280,9 


288,1 


289,2 


286,4 


285.9 


266,1 


287,8 


290.1 




226,2 


272, J 


255.2 


272,1 


272,1 


205,7 


224,7 


224,7 


224,7 




552,4 


360,8 


579.8 


577,6 


386.9 


387.0 


591,1 


597,9 


400,1 




2U,0 


226,9 


215,8 


218,2 


211,5 


209,0 


208,9 


208,9 


207,5 




574,5 


590,9 


595,9 


595,9 


595,9 


595,9 


395,9 


595.9 


595,9 




280,2 


300,5 


520.7 


319,0 


522.6 


524,4 


535,5 


538.4 


341,6 




705,1 


712.5 


699.7 


702,8 


6Bfl.5 


711,4 


642,5 


586,0 


570.5 




417,9 


440,0 


455,8 


452,5 


462.6 


455,5 


458,5 


457,8 


467,2 




895,9 


880,4 


821,5 


823,0 


766.4 


878.0 


660.5 


477,6 


415.7 




J55,0 


1 J62.9 


IJ55,8 


lpJ75.3 


1 J70,8 


tpt24,2 


1 J07,4 


1,111.8 


1 J06.I 




199,6 


215.5 


224,9 


222.4 


228,0 


229.5 


251,4 


255,9 


238.8 




260,6 


261,6 


266,2 


266,3 


270,2 


270,7 


275.6 


279.5 


276.1 




538,2 


550,5 


560,5 


558.4 


560,7 


564,1 


567,2 


564,2 


569,1 




291.9 


306,1 


521,5 


520.6 


523,7 


527,5 


5X>,4 


555,5 


555.5 




286,5 


288.5 


287,8 


287,7 


288,2 


287,5 


287,4 


282,5 


280,7 




527,5 


W3.7 


562,0 


558.1 


365,5 


570,7 


575,5 


580,7 


584,2 





Labor-hourty earnings 
and berwfirs 
Processing 
Wholesal Ing 
Ratal Hr^g 

PackaglnQ 4 confalnmrs 

Paparboard boaces 4 O0Ataln«rs 

Hatal cans 

Paper b«gs i rttlatsd products 

PIflstIc filntt 4 boHles 

Glass containers 

P^tat roll 

Transportation s«rv1c*s 

Advertising 

Fuel L power 

Electric 

PetrolAurn 

Natural d^s 

ConvnunlcattonSj water L sewege 

Rent 

Halntanance & repel r 

Business servfoes 

Supplies 

Property texei 4 Insurenoe 

Interest^ short-t«r» 174,0 198,8 157,2 157.5 150,7 l50,7 145.1 128,0 115,5 

Total markettngcoftt TndeM 542.4 558.1 360.0 360.9 358,4 559.1 558,1 555,0 552.5 

1/ Inclftj^os measure changes In employee wages and benefits and In prices of supplies and services used fn procedstng, 
wholesaling, and retailing 0,S, fern foods purchased for at-hai» consumption, p m preliminary, 

Mot»: Annual historical data on food nmrketing cost Inda^tes may be found In Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures,^ 
Statistical 8ulletln 713, ERS, USOA, 

f 
Information cootect; Oenls Ounhin (2023 786-t870. 
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Table 10. — U.S. meats supply and use. 



&Mft 

I9B4 
1965 
1966 
I9B7 t 

t9B4 
I9B^ 
1986 
I9B7 f 
V«ttlt 
I9B4 
1985 
1966 
t9B7 



IckjKii 



wtd Mutton : 
1964 
I9B5 
f9B6 
I9B7 f 
Total r«d m*»tJ 
1984 
1965 
1986 
(987 f 
Sroi l«m 
1984 
1965 
1966 
1987 f 
Hatur« chl 
1964 
1965 
1986 
1987 f 
Turfcay*: 

1965 

t986 

(987 f 
TortMl poultry! 

1984 

J965 

1986 

1987 f 
Rad MMTtA poult^: 

1984 

1985 

1966 

»987 f 



Beg. 

stks 



525 
558 
517 
525 

501 
274 
229 
2(0 

9 

14 

n 

7 



7 

(5 
14 

646 
655 

570 
556 

21 
20 
27 
25 

92 
(19 

(44 
IIO 

.162 
IZ5 
150 
170 

275 
264 
52 ( 
505 

921 

9(7 
B9I 

e6( 



Pro- 

dele- 
tion 
1/ 



Irrv-- 
ports 



Total 

supply 



ports 



iKsnts 



HMi- 
tary 

con- 

tion 



KM Hon pounds 4/ 



25,59e 
25,7ZB 
24,(12 
22,546 

(4,8(2 
(4,807 
(4,047 
I5,B55 

495 

5(5 
^5(9 
426 

579 
558 
535 
526 

59,2B4 
59,408 

59,0(4 
57J53 

15,016 
15,762 
14,345 
15,265 

672 
656 
667 

640 

2,665 
2,942 
5,506 
5,846 

16,575 
17,559 

(B,5ia 

(9,749 

55,657 
56,747 
57,552 
56,902 



1,823 
2,071 
2 J 25 

2J50 

954 

1,126 
1,080 
1,100 

24 
20 
22 

20 

20 
56 

40 
45 

2,B2( 
5,255 
5,267 
5,515 






„*^ 

















2,B2I 
5,255 
5,267 
5,515 



25,746 
26,157 
26,554 

25,02( 

(6,067 
(6,209 
15,557 
I5J65 

528 
549 
552 
455 

410 
401 
588 
585 

42,751 
45,516 
42,851 
41,024 

15,058 
I5,7BI 
14,571 
I5,28B 

764 

755 
Bll 

750 

2,847 
5,067 
5,456 
4,015 

16,648 
17,604 
(B,658 
20,054 

59,399 
60,920 
61,498 
61,078 



529 

528 
500 
450 

164 
I2B 

(05 
(20 

6 

^4 
% 

4' 

2 
I 

-2 
r2 

50 r 

46( 
597 
576 

407 
417 
520 

520 

26 

2( 
IB 
20 

27 
27 
25 
25 

460 
465 
562 
565 

961 

926 

1,159 

l,(4( 



47 
51 

55 
60 

14/ 
(51 
(55 

(40 



198 
185 

190 
202 

145 
145 
155 

140 

2 
I 

5 
4 

7 
7 
5 

4 

(53 
151 
(44 
(48 

35 ( 

554 
550 



121 
1(5 
(22 
(10 

86 
78 
77 

80 

4 

7 
7 
7 






202 
(92 
206 
197 

34 
54 
55 
56 

2 
2 
2 



13 
15 
14 
16 

49 
49 
52 
53 

251 
24( 
258 
250 



End I ng 

stocVs 



558 
3(7 
525 
525 

274 
229 

2(0 
225 

14 

l(. 
7 
7 

Y 

(5 
(4 
8 

653 
570 
556 
565 

20 
27 
25 

25 

1(9 
144 
(10 
(10 

125 
150 

170 
150 

264 
52 ( 

305 
285 

9(7 
89( 
86( 
850 



CUillan 

conauffptlon 

^r 

cap 1 ta 
2/ 



Total 



24,900 
25,346 
25,552 
24,076 

15,596 
15,645 

(4,825 
(4,500 

505 
526 
554 
434 

398 
385 
57 ( 
374 

4(,197 
41,908 
4(,502 
39,484 

(2,452 
15, (6( 
15,656 
14,567 

614 
587 

678 
6(5 

2,676 
2,870 

3,241 
5,821 

15,722 
16,6(8 
17,576 
(9,005 

56,9(9 
58,526 

58,878 
58,487 



Pounds 

78-5 
79-1 
79<0 
75-8 

6LB 
62,1 
58,2 
56-4 

(.8 
(.8 
(.8 
K5 

1-5 

(-4 
(,4 
(.4 

145-6 
144.5 

140.6 
155,4 

52,9 
55,5 

57,1 
60,5 

2-6 
2,5 
2,8 
2,5 

((,4 
(2.( 
(5-5 
15,8 

66-9 
70,1 
75,4 
78,7 

2(0,5 
2(4,6 

2(4,0 
2(2-1 



Pr 1 mar f 

rMrkat 
pric« 3/ 



65-34 
58-57 

58-59 

62-6B 

48-66 
44,77 

5 (-55 

55-59 

60-25 
62.42 

61-62 

65-69 

62-17 
68,6 ( 

68-69 

67-74 

n-a, 
n.a- 

n.a- 
n,a, 

55.6 
50-8 
56-57 

50-56 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

n.a. 

74,4 
75,5 
72-75 

64-70 

n,a. 
n.a, 

n,a, 
n.a, 

n,a- 
n.a, 
h.a. 
n.a. 



rmd TOats and fod«ral (y Inspected plus rwft-fad»r*l ly Inspoct^d for poultry, 2/ Ratal I 



1/ Total Including farm production for rwa man ana roavrai ly inajiwtTBH pma n^^-iw«»i "ny »ti»i«w^**« »»-" k-™* ■ ■ t- •* -^.^^ . 
woEght bail ft- 5/ Do ( Ian p«r ci#t for rod n»#+i c^ts p*r pound for pou(try, B*afr cKolc* StwrS, Qntha 900-1,(00 (bs,j porkt 

barroifi and glltt, 7 markati; ^aalt farm ■ - -' * ^ . _ __ _. -i .^ lj^ .. ..- *-._ m. i.. t„ti- t^t^,*i^ 

(2-clty avoraga) turt^ys : wKolasala K¥ 8-1 
n-a, X not avallabla. f v forocast. 



oo nw#Ti oanrs p*r pouna Tor (RAiirry* dobi . i,noif.« 3To<?r3, umana ^w-i , »ww ii^j, , k^t ^. 
li prica Of C8)v«s; I** and mutton: cholc* sloughtar lan^s, San Angaloj broHars: whof^sale 
-16 lb, young h*ns- 4/ Carcass w»lgbt for rod maat* and cortlff#d ready-to-cook for poultry. 



Information contact: Ron Gustafton (202) 786-1850, 



Table 11,— U.S. egg supply and use 



1962 
1965 
1984 
1965 

1966 « 

1967 f 



Pro- 
B»g, due- 
stocks tlon 



port* 



Total 
supply 



17-5 
20-5 
9,5 
11-1 
10-7 
10.0 



5,801-9 
5,659-2 
5,706,2 
5,687-5 
5,705,5 
5,780-0 



2.5 
25,4 
52-0 
12,7 
15-6 
12-0 



5,821,8 
5,705,0 
5,749-5 
5,711,5 
5,729,8 
5,802,0 



Re- 
ports 



HMI- 

ShEp- tary 
rtmnft use 



Ha^cti- 
fnQ 

u*« 



158,2 
85,8 
58-2 
70-6 
100,4 
100,0 



Ion dozvn 

26,7 
26,6 
27,8 
30,5 
24-2 
24,0 



22-4 
25-1 
17-6 
20-2 

(B-B 
20-0 



505,6 
500-0 
529,7 
54B.( 
565,2 
600.0 



* Cartoned Grada A large eggs In H^ York- « - estlnatad- f = forecast, 
(nfortnatlon contect: Allen Baker (202) 786-1830, 



Ending 
stocks 



20,5 
9-5 
ll-( 
10,7 
10,0 
10-0 



Clvl(l«n 

cons umption _ 

Per 

Total capita 



5,088,6 
5,056-2 
5,(05-1 
5,051-5 
5,015,2 
5,048,0 



No, 

265,1 
260,8 
260-9 
254,6 

251-4 
250,8 



Wholesala 

price* 



Cts-/doi- 

70,1 

75,2 

80-9 

66,4 
70-71 
65-71 



Deoenn^r 19^6 



39 



Table 12.— U,S. milk supply and use^ 



Calendar 
year 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1965 
1984 
1965 
1986 p 



iiiirix ^wpi 


K'7 ^r^ ^^ 


Comndrcf al 




Total 




Coffvnarcial 




Pro- 




Farm 


Begn 


liiK 


convner- 


CCC 




Disap- 


All 


due* 


Farm 


nwirket- 


stocks 


ports, 


cial 


net re- 


End 1 ng 


pear- 


milk 


tion 


usa 


ings 






supply 


movaJs 


stocks 


anca 


price 
2/ 








Bllll 


Ion pounds 










$/cwt 


128.4 


2-4 


126-1 


5-4 


2-1 


133-6 


8,B 


5-B 


119-0 


13-05 


132. B 


2-3 


130-5 


5-e 


2-5 


158-5 


12.9 


5-4 


120-5 


13,77 


135-5 


2-4 


133-1 


5-4 


2-5 


I4I-D 


14-3 


4-6 


122.1 


i3-6l 


139-7 


2-4 


137-3 


4-6 


2-6 


144-5 


16-B 


5-2 


122-5 


13-58 


135-4 


2-9 


132-5 


5,2 


2,7 


140-5 


8-6 


4-9 


126-9 


13.46 


143-7 


2-5 


141-2 


4,9 


2-6 


148-9 


13,2 


4-6 


151. 1 


*2,75 


145.1 


2-3 


142-7 


4,6 


2-9 


IW-2 


10.6 


4-6 


154. B 


12.45 



1/ Hlikfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 
dediucttons. p = preliminary. 

Information contact: Jim HI I ler (202) 786-1630. 



2/ DeHverdd to plants and dealers; does not reflect 



Livestock and Products 



Table 13.— Poultry and eggs- 



wtnuAl 



r9e5 



1984 



1985 



1985 
Sapt 



1966 



8rx>ll«r« 

F«d»r«lly ln$pact«d 
slaught^fj c«rtl/t«d (e^k It^ 

WholwaJa prioaj 

12-cifVj (cti./lb.) 
Prioa of grouvr faad U/tton) 
8roilar-f«ed prIoa r«tJo 1/ 
Stocks baglnniM of parlod (ml I. lb.) 
8roilar tvp* dtTcks hAtchwl Celt) 2/ 4,447,0 4,595,9 

Turkays 

Fadtrally iii$p«cf«d sUughtttr, 

oartlflad CmH, lb.) 
VholesAla prIoa, N«w York, 8-16 lb. 

young h«A£ (cts./lb.) 
Price of turk«y gro«ar faad (S/tton) 
Turk6y-f«ftd prica ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of pw^lod (mn.Jb.) 
Pbults placed In U.S. (nil.) 



I.) 3/ 



Apr 



May 



July 



Aug 



2,563 2,574 2,800 



288,5 



205,2 



256.4 275.8 507.6 299.4 



Sept 



12,589.0 12,996,6 13^569,2 1,061,9 1,249,6 1,229.1 1,194,9 1,197,5 1,180.5 1,220.7 



50.4 


55.6 


^.8 


52.2 


50.0 


54.6 


58.3 


69.1 


69.7 


61.0 


223 


233 


197 


189 


189 


n.«. 


n.;». 


190 


n.A 


n.«. 


2.6 


2.8 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


n.«. 


n.A. 


4.5 


n.« 


n.a. 


22.5 


21.2 


19.7 


29-5 


25.8 


22.3 


25.7 


25.5 


24.0 


24,5 


447,0 


4,595,9 


4,605,8 


360.1 


423.9 


438.5 


428.5 


429.8 


415.8 


401.6 



526.8 



60.5 
247 

3.0 
205.9 
181.8 


74.4 
245 

5,8 
161.8 
190.0 


75.5 
212 

4.4 
125.5 
197.8 


82.4 
209 

5.0 
387.8 

10.7 


64.6 
215 

5.5 
150.0 

25.0 


67.1 
n.A. 
n.«. 
186.5 

24.2 


75.8 

n,«. 

n.A. 

226.8 

25.6 


77,8 
231 

4.5 
294.0 

32.5 


60.5 

n.A 

n.« 

388.1 

16.4 


81.2 
n.«. 
n.A, 
449.5 
15.6 


67,911 68,496 68,250 
276 278 277 


5,545 
255 


5,651 
251 


5,781 


5,593 
227 


5,690 
226 


5,706 
227 


5,560 
n.«. 


247 


245 


247 


21.0 


20.5 


21.1 


20.6 


20.e 


20.9 


n.a. 


75.2 

204 
6.2 


60.9 
206 
6.8 


66.4 
182 
6,5 


75.5 
177 
7.1 


65.7 
177 
6.5 


65.2 

n.A. 
n,A. 


59,2 

n.A. 
n,A. 


75,0 
172 
6.8 


72.8 


n.a. 
n.«. 
n.A. 


1.02 
19.5 
407 


.39 
8,9 
459 


.95 

10,2 
407 


.60 

u.o 

53,6 


.60 
8.1 
42.7 


.96 
9.5 
42,7 


1.52 
8.6 
57.4 


1.14 
10.7 
53.5 


.75 
IL5 
55,4 


.99 
11.4 
52,5 



T«ril production Cttll,) 
Avor»ga mMiibar of layars Cii| 
bta of tfty Ceofl* per layer 

on fftnu) 3/ 
Cartoned price. Ham York, gra<io A 

Ur^ (cts./dox.) 4/ 
Price of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-faed Price ratio 1/ 

Stock*, f Int of aontti 

Shell Oil I, 4u.) 

FroMA (nil. xk>z.) 
R^lir^int cfcicks heldied (nil.) 

1/ Pounds of feed aqu^l In value to I dozen e^gs or I lb. of broiler or turkey llvoMlght. 1/ Plecenent of broiler chicks are 
currently reportad for 12 states only; henceforth, hatch of brol ler-typa chicks wl 1 1 be used as a tiibstltute, 5/ Honthly data 
only available for 20 stat*», 4/ Price of cartoned agQs to vo1i«e buyers for del 1 very to retailers- n,a. w not available, 

Infonutlon contact: Allen Baker (20Z) 786-1850, 



dO 



Agilculturai Outlook 



Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 1085 1986 



1985 1984 1965 S«pt Apr May June July Aug S«pt 

NHk prioas, NlnnttsotA-Hlbconslnj 

5,M Uf (t/cwt-> [/ 12-49 I2-Z9 M.48 11.12 10-96 10-96 ll-DO M -06 M-55 I L55 

ftuttir? Gr^d^ A Chi- Ccts-/lb-) 147-5 148-8 141-1 141-2 158,7 158-7 159-1 145-7 155-9 154-2 

a^s«n6lypt- (cts,/lb-) 138-5 158-0 J27-7 124-5 125-0 IZ6-0 125-4 126,7 129-5 129-7 

l*onf*t dry iillk, (cts-/ib,>2/ 95-2 90-9 64,0 80-8 80-4 80-4 80,4 80-4 80-6 80-6 
USOA imt r«K>vals 

Total ■llk«qulv- (mil- lb-) 5/ 16,815-7 8,657-0 I5J74-I 718-7 1,701,5 1,425-8 1,105-6 585,0 IM-O 172-2 

Bi^ttwr (niL lb-) 415-2 202-5 554-2 15-5 50,8 59,0 20-5 5-5 -4-5 --5 

Am- choose (mil- lb-) 852-8 447-5 629-0 44-7 65-6 62-4 68-6 51-8 20-2 17-9 

Monfat dry »llk troll- lb-) 1,061-0 678-4 940-6 71-4 105-5 99-9 108,6 80-5 46,6 41-0 
Nllk 

Nllk prod- 2t sta+os Cmri- lb-) 117,555 1 I4,S45 121,568 10,042 10,697 11,195 10,775 10,547 10,245 9,772 

Htik por OOH (lb-) 12,756 12,691 15,204 1,079 1,162 1,225 1,182 1,166 1,156 1,090 

Ni«ber rf milk co**s tthou-) 9,214 9,026 9,207 9,305 9,208 9,155 9,115 9,047 8,999 8,966 

U-S, milk production (mil- lb-) 159,672 155,450 145,667 11,857 5/12,656 5/15,186 5/12,675 5/12,409 5/12,028 5/11,481 

Stock, beginning 4/ ^, ^,^ ^, ^^ 

Total (mil- lb-) 20,054 22,646 16,429 15,895 15,401 16,255 17,481 17,811 17,974 17,126 

Convwclal (mil- lb-) 4,603 5,254 4,957 5,250 4,991 5,057 5,244 5,278 5,284 5,504 

Govemn«nt (mil- lb-) 15,451 17,412 11,492 10,646 10,219 11,176 12,256 12,555 12,690 11,822 

Inporti, rotal (mil- lb-) 5/ 2,616 2,74l 2,777 246 162 175 207 214 212 214 

Connorclal disappearance , ^^^ ,^ ^^, ^, ^^^ 

milk equlv- (mil- lb-) 122,474 126,912 151,150 11,406 10,861 11,551 11,552 11,855 11,915 11,566 

Butter 

Production (jnl I - lb-) 1,299-2 IJ05-5 1,247-8 92-1 121-7 116-0 92-0 8l-5 72-5 79-2 

Stocks, beginning (mil- lb-> 466-8 499-4 296-5 264,6 285-5 504-7 555-8 542,8 557-6 504-4 

Conrwrcial disappearance tmn - lb-) 881-7 902-7 918-2 79-2 74-5 75-8 76-5 81,6 75-2 80-6 
Anericen cheese 

Production (nil- lb-) 2,927-7 2,648-5 2,854-4 216-9 266-1 280-8 262,1 244-1 224,0 201-7 

Stocks, beglnnlng'(fflil- lb-) 961-4 1,161-5 960-5 946-5 822-5 857-6 902-6 921-0 955-7 925,0 

CoTiTBrcial dli-ppearance (mil- lb-> 2,085,5 2,255-6 2,278-5 190-8 199-0 206-6 187,5 191-J 209,7 205,6 



Production (mil, lb-) 1,891-8 2,025-5 2,170-5 182-7 194-9 199,7 197,0 195-2 200-9 215,1 

Sfocks, Uwlnning ((nil, lb-) 82-8 104-9 101-4 106-1 112-1 95,6 94,8 96,0 100-5 100-2 

CoTiTBrclal dlsttpp^ranoe (mil- lb,) 2,154-5 2,510-9 2,460,5 215-5 199-4 219,4 215,9 215-4 221-5 258,1 

Honfat dry milk ... . ^ ,i. -. 

Production (mil- lb-> 1,499-9 1,160-7 1,590-0 106,8 157-2 U4,0 156-7 15,1 95,9 75-2 

Stocks, beginning tmll, lb-) 1,282,0 1,405-2 1,247-6 1,066,7 988-0 965-7 1,024-4 1,011-8 997-2 954,4 

CorawrcUl disappearance (mil, lb,) 459,9 497,8 455-0 55-2 26-9 38-2 28-3 52,8 51-4 47,5 

prozwi <letftert 

production (nil- gal-) 4/ 1,224-2 1,241-8 1,249-4 106-6 111,4 125-5 150-8 155,5 126,6 107,0 

1/ Hanufectufing grada nllk, 2/ Prices paid f-o-b, Cwttral St«tei production area, high heat spray process, 

5/ Hilk-equlval^nt, fat-b«sis- 4/ Ice crowi, ice milk, and hard iherbot- 5/ Estlmated- 

Information contact; JlmHlller (202) 786-1850, 

TaWe 15.-^ Wool = ^^^ 





Annuel 




1985 

Sept 






\S 


66 






1965 


1964 


1965 


Apr 


H»y 


June 


July 


Aug 


S«pt 


212 


229 


192 


195 


188 


196 


196 


195 


190 


190 


248 


241 


197 


194 


210 


216 


205 


n-a- 


187 


184 


26,729 
15,851 


128,962 
15,068 


106,051 
10,562 


10,417 
1,121 


15,491 
950 


10,805 
924 


11,454 
629 


12,288 
866 


9,919 
1,052 


9,956 
982 



U.S- Mool prioft, 

Bostoo 1/ (cti-/lb-) 
Inportvd wool price, 

Boiton V (cti-/lb-) 
U.S- nil I consunptlon, tscoured 

Apparel wool (thou- lb-) 

Cerpet wool (thou, lb-) 

1/ Wool price delivered «t U.S- mills, cloao basis. Graded Territory 64's (20-60-22-04 microns) staple 2-5/4" and up- 
2/ Wool price delivered at U-S- mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, typo 64A (24 micron)- Duty since 1962 has been 
10.0 cents, n-a. = not available- 
Information contact: John lawler (202) 786-1840. 



^^rn-.tr^r^Q?,^ _ ^'^ 



Table 16. --Meat animals - 



AnniMl 1965 1966 



1965 I9B4 1969 S«pt Apr PUy Jun* July Aug S«pt 

Csttl* on fMd (7-$tAt«s) 

Mur^r on f«ftd (tttou. heftd) 1/ 
PlAC«d on f«*d (thou, he^d) 
Narkffflngs (tttou« K^id) 
Other dIsappearAnoa (thou, head) 
Beef steer -corn prlc» ratio, 
Onaha 2/ 
Hog^oorn prlo* ratio, Onaha 2/ 
Harket prloftft ($ per cwtJ 
Slaughter c«ttla: 

Choloft steers, Onaha 

Utllltv cowi, Onaha 

Choice vvalers, S. St. Paul 
Feeder CttttJe: 

Choice, lUnias City, 600-7X lb. 63.70 65. 2B 64.56 60.25 60.52 60.40 58.50 61. X 65.75 65.50 
Slaughter Kogs: 

Berrowi I gilts, 7^fnarkets 47.71 48. B6 44.77 40.56 40.27 46.91 54.50 60.99 63.39 59.01 



8,316 
9,744 

6,701 
1,354 


6,006 
20,772 
18,785 

1,576 


8^635 
19,546 
16,969 

1,152 


6,155 

1,968 

1^603 

79 


7,263 

1,555 

1,621 

120 


7,077 

1,746 

1,615 

132 


7,076 

1,142 

1,128 

67 


6,523 

1,544 

1,662 

64 


6,521 

1,612 

1,659 

70 


6,404 
2,063 

1,617 
59 


20.6 
15.9 


21.6 
16. 1 


23.3 

17.8 


21.6 
17.1 


22.9 
17.2 


22.8 
19.5 


22.5 
22.4 


29.0 
30.3 


56.6 
39.5 


42.4 
42.9 


62.57 
39.55 
72.97 


65.34 
39.61 
63.95 


58.57 
36.52 
58.28 


51. Z9 
60.x 


53.66 
35.95 
55.x 


55.79 
37.91 
55.83 


54.06 
38.77 
61.10 


58.27 
58.32 
62.13 


59.04 
37.62 
62.50 


59.43 
56.42 
67.50 



r pigs: 

S. No. 40-W lb. (per head) 54,03 39.12 37,20 31.11 37.96 39.97 41.92 50.76 "56.64 59.63 

laughter sheep A Ivnbs: 



Laffbs, Choice, Sdn Angelo 


57. 


40 62. 


16 66.61 


69. 


75 


74.22 


61. 


25 


77^36 


73. 


84 


66. 


12 


66.56 


Ewttt, Good, San Angelo 


16. 


65 20. 


90 54. 


02 


33.62 


32.x 


35.94 


55.88 


35. 


31 


54.88 


29.36 


Feeder larnbs: 


































Choice, Sftn Angelo 


54.67 61. 


02 65. 


91 


76. 


50 


79.96 


84. 


22 


84. 


69 


79. 


97 


80.x 


63.68 


Vholesale rneat prices. Midwest 


































Choice steer beef, 6O0-7X lb. 


97.63 96.01 90. 


76 


81. 


14 


63.34 


86.42 


85.58 


89. 


25 


90. 


98 


90.50 


Cenf>«r i Cutter cow beef 


78. 


46 74. 


70 74. 


15 


70. 


23 


66.76 


71. 


39 


73. 


41 


73. 


33 


71. 


50 


72.60 


Pork loins, 6-14 lb. 5/ 


-» 


96. 


56 91. 


51 


89. 


44 


69.31 


102. 


53 


Ml. 


56 


121. 


77 


125.73 


116.84 


Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 


60. 


58 60.06 59. 


50 


51. 


40 


49.45 


61. 


82 


71. 


63 


90.08 


89. 


10 


75.64 


Hvnt, skinned, 14-17 lb. 


75. 


60 78. 


22 67. 


50 


65. 


X 


58.20 


64. 


69 


69. 


69 


85. 


57 


92. 


16 


96.98 


Ccmnerclel sleughtar (thou, heed)^ 


































Cattte 


56,649 


37,582 


56,293 




2,999 




5,215 


3,235 




3,123 




5,322 




3,203 




3,126 


Steers 


17,486 


17,474 


16,912 




1,397 




1,542 


1,506 




1,519 




1,555 




1,497 




1,499 


Heifers 


10,756 


10,691 


11,257 




976 




927 


971 




921 




1,004 




1,009 




957 


Cows 


7,597 


8,617 


7,367 




561 




692 


693 




621 




698 




635 




606 


Bulls & st«gs 


806 


789 


756 




62 




54 


65 




62 




65 




62 




64 


Calves 


3,076 


3,297 


3,365 




292 




303 


276 




257 




300 




276 




281 


Sheep & Ivnbs 


6,619 


6,759 


6,165 




497 




492 


431 




419 




446 




443 




511 


Hogs 


67, 5M 


B5,I66 


84,492 




6,940 




7,354 


6,884 




6,076 




6,098 




5,972 




6,502 


Comnerclel production (mil. lb.) 


































Beef 


23,060 


23,418 


23,557 




1,965 




2,111 


2,109 




2,027 




2,148 




2,077 




2,050 


Veal 


426 


479 


499 




42 




45 


45 




41 




45 




44 




43 


Lamb & flftutton 


567 


371 


352 




26 




29 


25 




24 




25 




25 




30 


Pork 


15,117 


14,720 


14,726 




1,196 




1,292 


1,210 




1,065 




1,063 




1,037 




1,157 






Annual 










1965 












1966 








1965 


1964 


1965 


II 




III 


IVl 


1 




II 




111 




IV 


Cattle on fead (13^Stat»s) 


































Mumber on feed (thou, head) 1/ 


10,271 


9,908 


10,655 




9,688 




6,670 


7,937 




9,694 




8,915 




7,950 




6,197 


Plered on feed Ithou. heed) 


25,776 


24,917 


23, 326 




5,206 




5,480 


7,325 




5,260 




5,181 




6,526 






Marketings (thou, head) 


22,546 


22, WO 


22,887 




5,787 




5,969 


5,224 




5,725 




5,771 




5,646 5/ 


5,404 


Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,591 


1,652 


1,398 




437 




244 


344 




316 




575 




233 




^.>. 


Hogs i pigs (lO-StateO 4/ 


































Inventory (thou, heed) 1/ 


44,150 


42,420 


41, IX 




59,680 


i 


41, 6W - 


41,820 


i 


41, tX 




36,600 




56,045 




59,585 


8reed1r>g (thou, head) 1/ 


5,636 


5,348 


5,256 




5,220 




5,397 


5,577 




5,256 




4,968 




4,640 




4,840 


Market (thou, head) 1/ 


56,512 


37,072 


35,842 




54,460 




56,253 


56,445 




55,842 




55,612 




35,205 


1 


M,745 


Farrowlngs (thou, heed) 


9,735 


9,020 


9,020 




2,420 




2,191 


2,265 




1,940 




2,161 




2,034 


5/ 


2,060 


Pig crop (thou, heed) 


72,753 


67,660 


67,648 




18,762 




16,941 


17,255 




14,880 




16,878 




15,853 








1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal In value to IX pounds llve-M«)ght. 5/ Beginning January 19B4 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs.; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lbs. 4/ (Quarters ere Dec. of preceding yearJ^eb. U), Mar. -Hay (II), 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. ilV). 5/ Intentions. ^Classes estlPMted. 

Infomiatlon contact: Ron Gustafson (202) 766-1850. 
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Table 17.- 


>-5^unnlv pnd Litiii7fltir»n1.2 
















3 


t^yjijyjty (-■■■■■ J ..jii... J .r. . .» ». . 


ATM 










FbhJ 


Ottwr 












Sat 




K«rv«S- 




Prcxkjr;- 


Total 


and 
rvsld- 


tic 


b(- 


Total 


Ending 


Fara 




ul<te 


PIvttwl 


t»d 


Ylal^ 


tion 


supply 


ual 


u«« 


por+> 


us* 


itock* 


pr1c« 




3/ 


, 








4/ 












5/ 




J 


411. «crM 




Bu/«cra 








Mil 


. bu 






S/bu 


«hMt 
I98l/a2 





88.3 


80.6 


34.5 


2,7B5 


3i777 


^139 


712 


1,771 


2,618 


M59 


5.65 


l98Z/a3 


5.8 


B6.2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


5i932 


195 


713 


1.509 


2,417 


1,515 


5.55 


I9B3/84 


)0.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


5,939 


569 


742 


1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.55 


l9e4/85» 


18.6 


79.2 


66.9 


38.6 


2,595 


4i005 


405 


749 


1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.58 


I9fl&/B6* 


18.6 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3|665 


273 


771 


915 


1,960 


1,905 


3.16 


I9e&^67* 


20.1 


71.6 


«0.5 


54.5 


2,077 


3,991 


550 


760 


Ii025 


2,155 


1,836 


2.20-2.40 


1961/82 


MM 


. Bcrtts 




lb/«crv 








HII. cwt (rough mnI 


v.] 




t/cirt 





3.83 


3.79 


4',ei9 


182.7 


199.6 


_^ 


6/ 76.1 


82.0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


l9fi2/63 


0.42 


3.30 


3.26 


4,710 


155.6 


Z03.4 





6/ 62.9 


66.9 


131.6 


71.5 


8.11 


I9SV84 


1.74 


2.19 


2.17 


4,596 


99.7 


171.9 


^- 


6/ 54.7 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.76 


J9S4/a5* 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


158.8 


187.5 


— 


6/ 60.5 


62.1 


122.6 


W.7 


8.06 


1W«/B6* 


1.16 


2.52 


2.W 


5,437 


136.0 


202.9 


— 


6/ 66.9 


58.7 


125.6 


77.3 


6.72 


I9e6/a7* 


1.20 

Mil 


2.35 


2.33 


5,626 

Bu/*cr» 


131.3 


210.7 




6/ 67.0 
Mil. 


80.0 

bu 


147.0 


63.1 


3.45-4.25 

S/bu 


Com 


























l9et/62 





84.1 


74.5 


106.9 


8,119 


9|5I2 


4,169 


7% 


2,010 


6,975 


2,557 


2.50 


1962/03 


2.1 


8U9 


72.7 


115.2 


8,235 


I0i772 


4,521 


894 


1,634 


7,249 


3,523 


2.68 


I9B5/S4 


32.2 


«0.2 


51,5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,700 


3,618 


975 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


3.25 


J9M/S5* 


3.9 


80.5 


71,9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,116 


1,055 


1,865 


7i036 


1,648 


2,62 


IW*/B6* 


5.4 


85.3 


75,1 


118,0 


6,665 


10,524 


4,116 


1,129 


1,241 


6.486 


4,03a 


2.35 


\9^b/^7* 


13.0 


76.6 

. •cr«s 


69.0 


119.5 

Bu/«cra 


8,223 


I2i264 


4,200 


1,150 
MM. 


1,300 

bu 


6,650 


5,614 


1.35-1.65 
S/bu 


1981/02 





15.9 


13.7 


64.0 


676 


1,006 


417 


10 


260 


687 


319 


2.38 


1982/63 


0.7 


16.0 


14,1 


59,1 


835 


1,154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


439 


2.52 


1963/84 


5-7 


11.9 


10,0 


48.7 


488 


927 


305 


10 


245 


640 


267 


2.84 


1984/65* 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


18 


297 


854 


500 


2.39 


196^/86* 


.9 


f8.3 


16.7 


66.7 


MI5 


1,413 


655 


29 


178 


662 


551 


2.15 


1966/67* 


2,5 


15.0 
. •eras 


15.5 


66.7 

B«/»crB 


900 


1,451 


575 


30 

MM, 


200 

bu 


805 


646 


I.30-L5D 

S/bu 


6«rl«v 


























I96I/B2 





9.6 


9.0 


52.4 


474 


621 


198 


175 


lOO 


473 


148 


2,44 


1982/83 


0,4 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.22 


1963/64 


ij 


10.4 


9,7 


52.3 


509 


735 


282 


170 


92 


5+4 


189 


2,50 


l9S4/8^* 


,5 


12.0 


11,2 


53.4 


599 


799 


504 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2,26 


1985/66* 


3 


13,2 


11,6 


51,0 


591 


847 


333 


167 


22 


522 


325 


2,00 


1966/87* 


1.8 
Mil 


I3.D 

. •eras 


12.0 


50.0 

Bu/«cra 


600 


930 


300 


175 
Mil. 


100 

bu 


575 


555 


1.40^1.60 
S/bu 


OrH 


























1981/82 





13,6 


9.4 


54.2 


510 


689 


455 


77 


7 


537 


152 


1,89 


1962/83 


OJ 


U,0 


10.3 


57.8 


595 


749 


441 


85 


3 


529 


220 


1.49 


198 V64 


-3 


20,3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


546 


181 


1.67 


1964/85* 


.1 


12,4 


8.2 


58.0 


474 


689 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.69 


I98VB6* 


J 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


729 


461 


83 


2 


546 


183 


1.25 


1966/67* 


0,7 
Mil, 


14,7 


7,0 


54.9 

Bu/*cr« 


364 


596 


400 


85 
Mil, 


2 
bu 


487 


109 


0.95^1,20 

S/bu 


SoyfaHnx 


























1961/62 





67.5 


66.2 


30.1 


1,989 


2,502 


7/ 89 


1,030 


929 


2,048 


254 


6.04 


1962/63 





70,9 


69.4 


31.5 


2,190 


2,444 


7/ 66 


1,108 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


I98V84 





63,8 


62.5 


26,2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/ 79 


963 


743 


1,805 


176 


7.61 


l964/e5* 





67,8 


66.1 


28,1 


1,661 


2,037 


7/ 93 


J, 030 


598 


1,721 


316 


5.78 


1985/86* 





65,1 


61.6 


54,1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/ 86 


1,055 


740 


1,879 


536 


5.10 


1966/67* 





61.8 


59,5 


33,8 


2.009 


2,545 


7/ 90 


1,060 

MM, 


7« 


1,928 


615 


4.50^.90 
8/ ^/Ib 


Soytew on 


























1961/62 


.^ 


'.* 


.^^ 


_ 


10,979 


12,715 


— 


9,556 


2,077 


11,612 


1,105 


19.0 


»962/63 


— ^ 


^ 








12,041 


13,144 


^^ 


9,858 


2,025 


11,883 


1,261 


20.6 


1963/64 


.^ 


,^^ 


_ 


i^^^ 


10.872 


12,133 


— 


9,568 


1.624 


11,412 


721 


30.6 


1964/B^* 


^ 


1*- 


_ 


__ 


ili468 


12,209 


,^ 


9,917 


1,660 


1 1 ,577 


632 


29.5 


1965/86* 


*-l. 







:,. 


it|620 


12,260 





10,062 


1,258 


M,520 


1,940 


18.0 


1966/87* 


-^ 


'^^ 


"" 


'■■' p 


11.680 


12,620 


" 


10,500 
Thou, 


1,200 
tons 


11,500 


1,320 


13.0-16-0 
9/ S/ton 


SoytMMl MAl 


























1981/62 


-^-L' 


_ ._ 








24,634 


24,797 


— 


i7,7l4 


6,906 


24,622 


175 


163 


1962/^3 


**v 


_ 


_ 


__ 


26,714 


26,889 


.. 


19,506 


7,109 


26,415 


474 


167 


l9eV64 




.. 


=^ 





22,756 


25,230 


— 


17,615 


5,360 


22,975 


255 


188 


1964/85* 


.^^ 


.. 


■^ 


.. 


24,529 


24,764 


— 


19,480 


4,917 


24,397 


587 


125 


I9e5/a6* 





_ 


.^^ 


.. 


24,957 


25,544 


.* 


19,125 


6,007 


25,132 


212 


155 


^ 966/87* 


-^ 


— 


— 


— 


25,488 


25,700 


— 


19,500 


5,900 


25,400 


300 


140-150 


S*» f ootnotwa 


I #+ •od of 


tdbl*. 























t'-y •'9," 5 
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Table 17,-^ Supply and utiiization, continued- 



-^)i 



ATM 





S«t 




Karv*£- 




Produc- 


at*l 




«Sldi 


P1ani«d 


i«d 


TUld 


tion 


■upply 




3/ 










4/ 






nri. *cr^ 




lb/«cr« 






Cotton 10/ 














iwi/a2 





14.5 


15.6 


542 


15.6 


16,3 


IW2/S3 


1.6 


11.3 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


la. 6 


IW3/84 


6.6 


7.9 


7.5 


508 


7.8 


15.7 


1964/85* 


2.5 


II. 1 


10.4 


600 


15.0 


15.6 


i 985/86* 


3.6 


10.7 


lO.Z 


630 


15.4 


17.6 


1986/87* 


3.6 


9.6 


e.T 


546 


9.9 


L9.2 



tic 


Ex^ 


Total 


Ending 


ftrm 


us« 


port* 


utm 


■tocki 


pr\om 
5/ 


NM. 


b«l«« 






^Ib 


5.5 


6.6 


11.6 


6.6 


54.0 


5.5 


5.2 


J0.7 


7.9 


59.1 


5,9 


6.6 


IZ.7 


Z.fl 


66,4 


5.5 


6.Z 


11.6 


4.t 


57. fl 


6.4 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


54.6 


7.0 


6.8 


15.6 


5,6 


— 



*Nov«ni»r 10, 1966 Supply And DawmJ £itlmat«£. 1/ H«rk*tlng yMr beginning Jun« 1 for MttMt, b«rlay, and MtK, AutfUKt 1 for co^ttioR afid 

" ■ ■ "1/ ConvM-tlon f«ctorii HKt«r» Cha.) » Z.4TI acrw, 

.9796 bushel! of barl«Vj 68,8944 
cr**g« reduction progran. 
of cruda soybean ol I , 

Diacatur. 9/ Avvraga al 44 parc*ntr Diacatur. 10/ Uplaml and avtra long stapla. Stoc^ «tl«ata£ basad on Caniut Bureau ddtA ghi<^ r«suJti 
In an unacoountad dlffvanc* bath«M supply and UM d&tlMtas and chtngas in anding sttockK. 

infonnitlon oontWti Bob'SKinnar (30Z) 786-1840. 




Table 18. — Food grains. 



Harkating yaar 1/ 



1985 



1966 



Whdat, Mo. I HRU, 
K«nt« Crty (t/bii.) 2/ 

HhMt» MS, 
HlnneapolU (t/bii.) 2/ 

Rtottj S.H. L«. (t/c<rt.) 3/ 
VhMt 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

Ntll grind (mil. bu.) 

tfhut flour production (mil. cwt.) 
RIott 

Exports (nti. ct^» rough aquiv.) 



1962/85 1965/84 I9B4/85 


1985/86 


S«pt 


Hty 


JUM 


July 


Aug 


S^t 


S«9t 


3.83 3.74 


3.28 


3.07 


3.40 


2.80 


2.50 


2.48 


2.53 


3.95 
18.00 


4.21 3.70 
19.36 17.96 


5. 25 
16.11 


2.97 

17.50 


3.05 
t2.67 


2.51 
12.75 


2.<7 
12.42 


2.39 
10.63 


2.64 
10.25 


1,509 

656 

) 292 


1,429 1,424 
694 676 
308 301 


915 
707 
317 


79 
60 
27 


51 
59 
26 


86 
58 
26 


MO 

61 
27 


124 
66 
29 


104 
n.a. 
n.a. 



68.9 



70.3 



62.1 



58.7 



6,7 



3.2 



6.5 



9.6 



[0.1 



iO.I 



HarkAtIng y««r 1/ 



1985 



1986 



VhMt 

StockSj beginning (mil. bii.) 
DoMMtlc Mmi 

Food (mn. bu.) 

Feed L s«»d (mM . bu.) 4/ 
Exports (nl I. bu.) 



1983/84 


1984/65 


1965/86 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-May Jun*-Sapt Oct-Dttc J«n-M«r Apr-May Jun^Aug 


1,515 


1,399 


U425 


2J41 


1,667 1,425.2 


2^971.1 2,526.1 2,150.0 1,905.0 


643 
469 

1,429 


651 

502 

1,424 


679 
371 

915 


165 
4. 
266 


105,8 223.7 

4 -1*2 354.7 

139.1 326*6 


176.8 166.9 110.7 174,0 

24*9 4.9 1.8 377.0 

247.5 226.1 115.3 320*2 



1/ Beginning June 1 for whedt and August 
epproxlmatad by reslduAl. n.^. = not eve I I able. 



for rlca. 2/ Or^In^ry pro'^ln. 
nforma+lon contacts: Allen Schlenbeln and Janet LIvezey (202) 786-1840. 



3/ Long-gratn, laM led basis. 4/ Feed use 



Table 19.-Cotton. 



U*S* prloe, SLM, 

1-1/16 In* <cts/lb.) 2/ 
MoHtiern Europe prices; 
index tcts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S, H U3/32" tcts./lb.) 4/ 
U.5, ftl 1 1 oonstfRptlon (ttkoo. bales) 
Exports (ttkoo. bales) 
Stocks, beginning (ttkoo. bales) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1965 



1986 



1962/83 1963/84 1984/65 1965/86 Sept Hay June July Aug Sept 



63.1 



73.1 



60*5 60*0 56.4 



64.0 65.2 65.7 



76.7 87.6 69.2 48.9 57*0 

78.0 87.1 73.9 64*8 68.2 

5^512.8 5,865*5 5,517.3 6,496.5, 480*1 

5^206.8 6,786,0 6,201.3 1,969.2 200*3 

6^632 7,937 2,775 4,102 4,074 



26.8 



33.6 



45.4 41.0 


37.4 


37.2 


43.5 


73.5 41.3 


38.1 


37.8 


44.7 


527.0 515.9 


546*4 


,559.6 


551.5 


8i.O 68.9 


23*0 


270*0 


358.0 


10,987 10,327 9^720 


9,350 


9,352 



1/ Beginning August I* 2/ Average spot market* 3/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
selected gro«rH>s. 4/ Hanphts territory growths. 

Information oootect: Bob Skinner <202) 786-1840. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 20-— Feed grains. 



Harkstlng v«ar 1/ 



1965 



1966 



1982/83 1985/64 1964/85 I965/B6 S^t 



K<¥ 



June 



July 



Aug 



S«pt 



1Ak>l«s«l« prlcfti 



ChlcAQo <t/bu.) 


2.96 


3.46 


2.79 


2.35 


2.51 


2*55 


2.52 


1*96 


1.68 


1.49 


Sorghtn, Mo. 2 y\ low. 






















K«nt«« City (t/cwt.) 


4.60 


5.22 


4.46 


3.72 


5.56 


4.25 


4.00 


5*20 


2.71 


2.47 


6«rl*v, ttt^d, 






















Mlnn*4polli (t/bu.) 


1.76 


2.40 


2.09 


1.53 


1,40 


1.31 


1.23 


1,16 


1.15 


1.27 


BArl«y, MAltIng, 

Mlnr>MPO|U (i/bu.) 
ExporH 

Corn <fnl 1 . bu.) 






















2,55 


2. 04 


2.55 


2.24 


2.15 


2.07 


1.84 


1.75 


1.61 


1.76 


1,834 


1,902 


1.865 


1,241 


ai 


46 


57 


45 


52 


8t 


Feed grains (mil. metric tont) 


2/ 53,0 


56.5 


56.6 


36.6 


2.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1,6 


1.8 


2.7 




H«rketlng yea 


r 1/ 






1965 






1966 






1962/83 


1965/84 


1964/65 


1965/86 


Kar-Hay June-Aug Sept-Nov 


Oec^ab 


Kar-May June-Aug p 


Corn 

StocU, beginning (mil. bu.) 


2,557 


5,525 


1,006 


1,646 


4,625 


2,836 


1,648 


8,615 


6.587 


4,969 


Domestic use: 






















Feed (mil. bu.) 


4,521 


3.818 


4,N6 


4,116 


1,026 


612 


1,210 


1,305 


1.095 


506 


Food, ie»d, Ind. (mil. bu.) 


895 


975 


1,055 


1,129 


285 


280 


272 


259 


302 


296 


Deports (mil. bu.) 


1.834 


1.902 


1,865 


1.241 


479 


296 


418 


465 


204 


154 


Totel use (elk bu.) 


7,249 


6.694 


7,036 


6.466 


1,789 


ijsa 


1,900 


2,029 


1.601 


956 



1/ September I for corn and sorghum; June 
p m preMirtnery. 

Infonutlon contects: Oave Hull (202) 786-1840; JIm Cole (202) 786-1695. 



for oat$ and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oat$, and barley. 



Table 21. — Fats and oils. 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price. Mo. I yellow 
Chicago (t/bu.) 2/ 

Crushing* (e| K bu.) 

Exports (mil, bu.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Soybean oi I 

Wholesale price, cruda, 
D*:etur (ct»./lb,) 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Oonestic dls^. (mil* lb.) 

Exports (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mM. lb.) 
Soybeen asal 

Uholasele prloe, 44t protein. 
Decetur (t/ttjo) 

Production (ttwu. ton) 

Oanestlc disap. (thou, ton) 

Exports (ttwu. itsn) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, too) 
Hargarlne, wholasala prloe, 
Chicago, white (ctx/lb.) 



Harketing y^r 1/ 



1965 



1966 



1962/85 1965/84 1964/85 1965/86 Sept 



H»¥ 



June 



July 



Aag 



s^t 



6.11 
1,107.8 
905.2 
254,5 


7*78 
962*7 
742*8 
344.6 


5.88 
1,030.5 
596.2 
175.7 


5.20 
1052.8 
740.0 
516.0 


5.15 
76.5 
31.5 
26.7 


5.54 
86.3 
57.2 
67.6 


5.35 

79.6 
28.7 
55.2 


5.25 
83.1 
26.6 
40.7 


4.71 
78.4 
21.0 
40.2 


4.74 
79.4 
30.2 
28.5 


20.62 

12,040.4 

9,857.5 

2.024.7 

1,102.5 


30.55 

10,872,0 

9,596.6 

1,815,6 

1,260.9 


29.52 

11,467.9 

9,916.7 

1,659.8 

720.5 


18.0 

11,620.4 

10,062.8 

1,257.2 

632.5 


29.52 
853.4 
826.5 
102.8 
715.7 


17.79 

953.3 

761.7 

50.7 

1,219.3 


16.22 
881.9 
901.7 

115.1 
1,360.2 


14. ze 

909.5 

769.2 

44.6 

1.225.2 


14.28 

875.3 

856.4 

187.7 

1,520.8 


13.94 

889.5 

877.6 

223.4 

1,152.2 


187,19 

26,715.6 

19,306.0 

7,108.7 

175.2 


168.21 

22,756.2 

17,615.2 

5,359.7 

474.1 


125,46 

24,529.3 

19,481.7 

4,916.5 

255.4 


154,90 
24,957.8 1 

19,122.3 1 
6,007.0 
387.0 


130.60 

,800.6 

,460.0 

411.7 

458.0 


157.90 

2,036.7 

1,677.0 

378.1 

300.8 


158,90 

1,879.4 

1,450.2 

452.9 

282.4 


161.00 

1,976.6 

1,600.6 

404.2 

278.7 


163.50 

1,863.4 

1.428.8 

345.0 

211.6 


165.20 

1,878.7 

1,644.6 

312.9 

255.1 



41.1 



46.5 



55.4 



42*1 49.1 



41.88 40.40 39.00 37.95 38.00 



loi^ ^i™'*? ^^^*^ i '**^ soybeans; Octobar I for soymoal and oil; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 
1962, prices based on 30^(iay delivery, u&ing upper end of the range. «w « .>. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 7B&'I840; Tom 8ickerton (202) 786-1691. 



Cv 
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Table 22.— Fruit, 



Calendar y**rs 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1961 ^962 1963 1984 1965 1966 F 

*^'plSoctlQfi Cttww. ton) E4,586 14,788 15,242 14,255 13,329 16,484 I5,l05 *2,057 13,608 10,488 11,057 5/12,425 

Par uplttt ooniiJi«ytion (lbs] 1/ 1(9.5 117.8 118.8 108.1 108.8 113.1 104.7 I lO.O 120.7 103.2 115.4 n.«. 

^rttetton (ttwu tww) 12,584 11,846 12,274 12,460 13,689 15,153 12,961 14,217 14,154 »4,290 14,180 n.«. 

IV capita ooniid^vtlon (Ittt) 1/ 8^.5 84.4 84.8 83.3 35.9 87.4 88.2 89.3 89.2 93.4 95.1 n.«. 

1965 1966 



Oct Nov Dmc J«t Fib lUr Af>r Hay Juiw July Aug S«()t 

Fob thippind point prlOM ,., „. 

AaplaTcl/carton) V 14.50 14.30 14.00 13.60 15.00 14.85 15.62 18.10 18.50 22.86 n.a. 17.03 

pMrs Cl/baxJ V 14.00 14.W 14.W I4.0O 15.59 15.50 n.a. 24.18 29.70 n.a. 14.67 14.00 

Otmwm (I/box) •/ 4.87 6.01 4.B8 4.27 3.71 3.85 3.79 4.19 4.27 3.63 4.03 4.34 

GrapafruFt Cl/bm) 4/ 4.71 4.25 3.82 3.78 3.76 3.94 4.22 5.20 5.96 6.17 6.76 6.63 

^*F^h «pl2 {nil. lb*.) 3,668.3 3,342.5 2,724.7 2,125.2 1,550.2 1,039.3 612.6 267.2 118.8 25.4 7.9 2,349.5 

Fr«£h pMrs (mU. lbs.) 296.9 222.2 183.2 142.9 101.3 71.6 35.5 4.9 .7 75.0 124.4 325.1 

Froz«n fmlts bill, lbs.) 819.9 788.9 720.7 656.5 597.1 ^4.6 496.9 461.4 558.1 719.6 741.1 739.6 

FroMn orao^a JulcM (nil. lbs.) 778.8 656.0 684.4 888.4 966.8 911.5 1,031.6 1,047.5 1,056.9 920.3 855.3 728.9 

1/ ^r caf»lta oon«ia^(vt I en of both fr«ih and proc«s««d fruit In fresh Malght wulvalent. Etghtiaan fruit ttam ar« not Included In thli 
y*ar'4 Mw par Cif»lta oon«i«ptlon urtas. 2/ Nad DaNclous, Uashlrtaton, aictra fancy, carhon tray pack, 80-1 I3's. 3/ O'Anjou, WashlntftcM, 
standard box Mrapp*d, U.S. »«o. I, 90-135**. 4/ U.S. aqulvalant Qri-tra« raturns. 5/ As of Ito^ambar I, 1966. n.a. « not avallabla. 
F a for«ca«t. 

Infonnatron oontactt Ban Huang (202J 766-1767. 

Table 23.-Ve9etables ; 

CaTandar yaan 
1976 f977 1978 1979 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Production 

Total vagatablat (1,000 cwt] 1/369,915 402,936 382,165 413,925 381,370 379,123 431,515 403,320 457,392 453,651 

Fr»sh n ,000 ctft) 1/2/ 173,800 176,541 182,563 190,859 190,226 194,694 207,924 197,919 217,152 217,814 

Procassad (tons) V 9,808,750 Il,3l9,750 9,960,100 11,153,300 9,557,100 9,221,460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12,013,020 11,791,860 

fcshroonis (1,000 lbs] 347,129 398.703 a54,»7 470,069 469,576 517,146 490,826 561,531 595,681 567,956 

Potatoaa (1,000 C¥t) 357,666 355,334 366,314 342,447 302,857 338,591 555,131 333,911 362,612 407,109 

Swatpotatoas (1,000 cvt] 13,272 11,885 13,115 13,370 10,953 12,799 14,833 12,083 12,966 14,416 

Dry «dlbla baans (1,000 C¥t) •/ 9,364 7,880 9,840 10,383 14,649 l9,486 12,670 7,781 11,617 11,207 

1965 1966 



Sapt Oct Nov Dae Jan Fab Har f^t Hay Juna July Aug Sapt 
ShFfMnti 

Frash (1,000 cwt) 5/ l5,»2 I8,3l8 14,706 14,02122,189 16,643 17,454 19,210 32,927 26,825 27,818 17,579 15,174 

Potatoes (1,000 C¥t) 7,850 10,067 9,646 10,147 12,9^5 10,726 11,953 13,604 16,037 9,882 7,757 8,066 7,907 

S«atpo+at<»s (1,000 ctft) 332 492 817 504 352 313 413 227 250 177 160 96 246 

M 1963 data ara not cai^rabla vlth 1984 and 1965. V EatlMta ralnstatad for «*p«rag<ji vlth th« 1964 crop, all other yaars also Includa 
broQCoH, carrot*, caullflowr, oalary, swaaft com, lattuca, hofvavdaws, onions, and toMtoa*. 3/ Eitlmatas ralnstatad for cucumban with th» 
1964 cropp all ottnr yaars also Includa snap baans, sweat corn, graan paas, «nd tofvtoes. 4/ Production by clasa which Includa baby I Irus, 
Graat »«ortharn, Pinto, ftad Kidney. 5/ Includes snap buns, broccoli, cabbaga, carrots, caullflowar, csalarv, sweat com, cucufrtbars, aggplant, 
lattuca, onlona, ball peppars, squash, to»atoas, cantaloupes, honaydaMS, and wat^rmalons. 

Infor^tlon oontactt Shannon Hmm C202J 786.1767. 

Table 24. — Other commodities 



Suoar 

Prodoctlon 1/ 
Oallvarltts 1/ 
Stocks, andlng 1/ 
Coff aa 

Cknposlta graan prloa 

H.T, (ct>./lb.) 
Inports, graan baan aqylv. 2,352 
(Million lbs.] 2/ 







Annual 






1965 




1966 




1962 


1963 


1984 


1969 


1966 F 


July^Sapt 


Oct-Oac 


JaiwHar 


Apr-Juna 


July-Sapt 


5,936 

9,153 
3,068 


5,682 
8,812 
2,570 


5,890 

8,454 
3,005 


5,969 
8,035 
3,126 


6,300 
7,800 
3,158 


665 
2,150 
1,745 


2,992 
2,004 
3,126 


1,619 
1,834 
3,384 


746 
1,919 
2,552 


2,292 
1,431 
1,652 


132.00 


131.51 


142.95 


137.46 


182.50 


124.83 


152,81 


215.33 


190,79 


174.92 


2,352 


2,259 
Annual 


2,411 


2,550 

1965 

July 


2,600 


652 


612 


799 
1966 


653 


635 


1963 


1984 


1965 


Fab 


Har 


Apr 


PUy 


Juna 


July 


1.76 
1.77 


1.81 
k68 


1.72 
1.59 


1.51 
n.q. 


n,q. 

1.56 


n.q. 
1.48 


n.q. 
h.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,493 


594.0 

3,226 


42.1 
236.1 


43.2 
196.9 


51.5 
227.4 


48.0 
257. 


52.4 
279.4 


56.0 
281.2 


38.4 
270.4 



Tobacco 
PrICM at auctions 3/ 

Flu*^cur^ (dol./lb.) 

8urlay (dol./lb.) 
Donastlc ooniapptlon 4/ 

Ctgarattas (bll.) 

LarQa cigars (fli I .) 

1/ 1,000 abort toni, tm valua. Quarharly data shown at and of oach quarter. 2/ Grawi and proc*ss«d ooffaa. 3/ Crop year July-Juna 
i^ flua-^curad, Octotar-Sapt«riwr i^ burl«v> 4/ Taxable rwDOvals. F m foraCMt. n.q. « oo (^^ota. 

Infonwtlon contacts! (sygar) Dava Karvay C202J 786-1769; (coffaa) Fr^ Gray (2«tt) ^86-1769; (tobacco) Varnar Grisa (202) 786-1840. 

-: . Agricumjral Outlooio^ 



World Agriculture 



Wh»at 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metrtc ton) 
Export* (metric ton) 1/ 
ConsiNnptlon (tnetrlc ton) 2/ 
Ending itocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Coftr*« grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (nwtric ton) 
Export* (tnetrlc ton) \/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stoctts (tnetrlc ton) 3/ 

Rloe, ml I led 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Ej<por+s (tnetrlc ton) 4/ 
&>nsumptlon Cmstrlc ton) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric ton) 5/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (tnetrlc ton) 1/ 
Oxis^nption (tnetrlc ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

01 



Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (netric ton) 
Ending stocks (metrtc ton) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton) 
Export* (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Export* (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Conscription (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Production (mil. metric ton*) 

Consuniptlon (ml K matrlc tons) 
Exports (mil. fnetric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (mil. n»trlc tons) 
(^xisumptlon (mil. metric ton*) 
Export* (mil- metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

HI Ik production 



1960/81 


1 \j\ Vt\J^^ liV^J 

1961/82 


iLu^^n ui lu yri \ 

I962/B3 


I963/S4 


1964/65 E 


1965/86 P 


1966/87 F 








HII. units 








237.0 

445.0 

94.1 

445-6 
78-2 


258.7 
449.5 
101-5 
445-6 
87.0 


257-7 
477-5 
96-7 
462-2 
102.5 


229.1 
469-5 
102-0 
482-5 

109-6 


251. 3 
511.5 
106.9 
495.1 
125.7 


229.2 
499.1 
85-0 
488-5 
156-6 


228.5 

515.6 

66.6 

507.4 
I42.B 


342.4 
752-9 
106-0 
745-1 
90-6 


549.9 
766.0 
96.6 
757-7 
IZO-7* 


559-7 
784-4 
89-9 
752-6 
152-5 


555-5 

667-7 
91-9 

762.2 
77.9 


535-3 
813-5 
100-6 
783-4 
IOG-0 


557-8 

6A7-5 

65-8 

776-8 

176.8 


334-7 
830-4 
84-8 
786-4 
222-6 


144.5 
27i-0 

l3-t 
272.3 

22.1 


145-Z 
280-6 

11.8 
281.5 

21.3 


141. 1 
265.7 

n-9 

2B9.6 
17.5 


144-3 
306-0 

12-6 
306-1 

17-2 


144.5 
319.3 

11.5 
314.5 

22-1 


145.9 

316-8 

12-6 

315-7 

25.1 


M4.7 
518-2 

11.9 
320-2 

2M 


725.9 
1,446-9 

215-2 
l|463-2 

190-9 


735-8 
1,496.1 

209.7 
Ij462.a 

229.0 


718-5 
1,547-6 

200-5 
1,504-4 

272-1 


708-7 
1,485.2 

206.5 
1,552-6 

204. 7 


7M.I 
1,644.1 

219-0 
1,593-0 

255.8 


710.9 
1,665.4 

161.4 
1,580.8 

558-5 


707-9 

t,66l-6 
165-5 

1,614-0 
386-7 


132.9 
155.8 

32.1 
20-5 


156.5 

169.4 

35.8 

18.9 


143.6 

178.5 

55.1 

20.5 


157.1 

165-7 

55-0 

15.8 


151.2 

190.9 

32.8 

20.9 


154-9 

195.7 

55-9 

25-9 


156-4 

197.6 

55.5 

29.-8 


90-8 
».9 


94.1 
28.9 


96.1 
51.5 


93.1 
29-6 


101-9 
32-5 


104-5 
35.5 


106.0 
35-6 


40.0 
12.5 


41-6 
15-5 


45.4 

14.0 


42.5 
15-6 


46.4 

15.5 


49-5 
16-7 


49-9 
16.6 


32.1 
65.0 
»9.7 
65-B 
21.1 


35-0 
71-2 
M.2 
66.0 
25,9 


3U4 
66.0 
19-4 
66.1 
25.0 


31-0 
67.7 
19.2 
66.5 
25.0 


35.9 
66.1 
20.4 
69-8 
43.0 


32-0 
78-9 
20.5 
74.7 
46.0 


30.7 
72.1 
25.1 
77-1 
42-4 


1961 


1962 


1965 


1964 


1965 


1966 F 


1967 F 


93.6 

91.8 

5.7 


95.9 

92.2 

5-8 


96.5 

94.7 

5.8 


96- r 

96-1 
5-9 


101. B 

99.6 

6.5 


102.2 
100-7 

6-1 


102.5 

100.9 

6.4 


22.4 

22-1 

1.5 


25.0 

22-7 

1.4 


23.5 

25.5 

1.5 


24-2 

24-0 

1.2 


25.2 

24-9 

I.Z 


26.1 

25.7 

1.2 


27-5 
26-9 

1-2 



369-7 



597.9 



415-1 



415.1 



417.4 



420.8 



n-e- 



E - Estimated- P = ProJ«ctwJ. F ^ Forecast. 1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade- 2/ »>*re *tocks deta not available (excluding 
USSR), conservation Includes stock changes. 3/ Stock* dete are be£«d on differing Marketing years and do not represent 
levels at a given date- Data not avallabltt for all countries; Include* estimated change In USSR grain stocks but not 
absolute level- 4/ Calendar ytter deta- 1961 data correspond with 1960/8^ etc. n-a. - not available. 

InfoTThetlon contectt Frederic Surli (202) 786-1695. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 26. — Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Export caimcid1tl«s 
Wheat J f iO,b, vessel , 

Golf ports ($/bu.) 
Corr^, f-o,b- vessel^ Goif ports <$/buJ 
Grain sorghi^, 

f.o.b. vm%im\, Gulf ports <$/buJ 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vQSs^l , Gulf ports <$/bu. 
Soybean o1 1 , Decatur <<rN./lb.J 
Soybean rnedl, Dec«tur <$/ton) 
Cotton, B market ivg. ipot <cts./lb.) 
TobdcoOj avg.. price et auctTon (cts./lbJ 
Rice, f.o.b. millf Houston <$/cwt.) 
Inedible tftl lov, QtlcAgo Ccts./lb.) 

Ijtoort ooOTDdltles 
Coffee^ N.Y. spot <$/lb.) 
Rubber, H.y. spot (cts./lbJ 
Cocoe beans, N.Y. <$/lb.) 

Information contActi Kary Teynourlan <Z02) 



EAI tP WJV 


Annua 




I9G5 








1986 






1963 


I9B4 


1965 


Sapt 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


4-30 


4.17 


3-73 


3-47 


3.76 


3-49 


2-92 


2-80 


2-82 


2.83 


3.49 


3.50 


2.69 


2.62 


2-59 


2.70 


2.69 


2-17 


1-89 


J-71 


3.54 


3.00 


2-64 


2.12 


2-56 


2-7i 


2-37 


1.94 


1-70 


1.73 


7.31 


7.58 


5-83 


5.44 


5-57 


5.59 


5.53 


5.45 


5.38 


5.37 


23.51 


30.75 


27.03 


22.41 


17.64 


17.72 


J6.75 


16.21 


14.16 


13-84 


200.91 


166.80 


127.15 


130.93 


156.72 


157.60 


156.55 


162. r5 


164-76 


166.19 


68.68 


68.37 


58.55 


56.58 


62.62 


63.95 


65.24 


65-73 


26.81 


33.56 


173.96 


170.66 


172.05 


175.15 


158.59 


1^8.01 


156.01 


158. OJ 


142.95 


151.92 


19.39 


19.47 


18.57 


18.25 


17.25 


15.75 


13.60 


13.00 


15.00 


15.00 


13.41 


17.47 


U-33 


11.40 


8.94 


B.72 


7.56 


7.78 


7.81 


8-10 


1-33 


1.46 


1.42 


1.53 


2.28 


2.18 


1.95 


1.88 


1.85 


2.05 


56.19 


49.70 


41.91 


43.24 


59.18 


40.10 


41-06 


45.51 


45.45 


45.29 


.92 


1.06 


.99 


I.OI 


.85 


.81 


.81 


.88 


.89 


.96 


16-1691. 

























1965 






r ^,jj. .-^v. 




1986 












Nov 


[>K 


Jan 


F«b 


Ptar 


Apr 


Hav 


JurM 


July 


Auy 


S^t 


Oct 
















1960=100 












Total U.S. 


trade 
























Hiofnlnal 




137 


J36 


154 


129 


126 


125 


123 


124 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


RbaI 




158 


137 


155 


150 


127 


126 
April 


124 
1 I97t=l00 


125 


n.a. 


n.ai 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Agricultural 


tratte 
























Komlnal 




3,083 


3J85 


3,544 


4,095 


4,495 


4,500 


4,511 


4,496 


4,567 


4,661 


4,680 


4,729 


Real 2/ 




99 


91 


90 


88 


86 


85 


84* 


85» 


85* 


86* 


87 


87* 


Soybeans 




























Nominal 




229 


114 


112 


107 


105 


105 


103 


103 


161 


250 


266 


280 


Real 2/ 




91 


84 


82 


79 


76 


76 


74* 


75* 


75* 


75* 


75* 


75* 


VhMt 




























Momlnal 




17,029 


18,568 


20,580 


23,955 


26,425 


26,457 


26,535 


26,449 


26,499 


26,501 


26,512 


26,714 


Real 2/ 




J09 


105 


102 


102 


102 


101 


I00» 


101* 


99* 


100* 


100* 


101* 


Corn 




























Nominal 




2,865 


2,903 


3,227 


3,720 


4,081 


4,086 


4,095 


4,063 


4, J 72 


4,297 


4,320 


4,369 


Real 2/ 




96 


86 


85 


' 81 


79 


78 


77* 


77* 


78* 


79» 


79 


79» 


Cotton 




























Nominal 




215 


216 


216 


214 


228 


227 


226 


233 


251 


230 


233 


236 


Real 2/ 




97 


97 


97 


95 


94 


95 


92* 


92* 


91* 


90* 


91 


91* 



1/ Nominal values are percentage changes In currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports 
from the United States. An Increase Indicates that the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are coniputed In the same 
way as the nominal series, adjtisted for CPI changes In the countries Involved. 

*Prelifnlnarv; assumes the same rate of CPI Increase/decrease as the previous six months, n.a. ■= not Available- 
Information contact; Edward Wilson (202) 786-1666. 



Table 28.-Trade balance- 



Fiscal y«ars* 



1979 



1981 



1982 



1963 



1984 1965 



Oct'.SapFt S^t 



% MIIMc 



Agf ICLilttirtI 
Ko^a^rtoultiiral 
Tfft»l 1/ 



Agrtcultural 

Nonavlcvltiiral 
Total 2/ 
Tr*4> ^iMca 
AgrrCWlturtl 

Mooter rcuttiir* I 
Total 



27,289 31,979 

104,270 l»,B39 
131,5^ I67,6la 



16^,981 
l),40J 

-47,aI^ 

-M,422 



ltiilB6 
177.424 

I9).6I0 

(5,793 

-4],se5 

-23,792 



40.461 
I69ie46 
210,527 

17,276 
223,590 

240. B66 



43,780 
185,423 
229,203 

17,218 
237,469 

254,687 



39.095 
I76,3r0 
215,405 

t5,4et 

233,353 
246,834 



54,769 

159,373 
194, r42 

16^271 
230.629 

246,900 



36,027 

I70,0r4 
20fi.04l 

18,916 
297,756 
516,652 



31,201 
179,256 
210,4)f 

r9,740 
»n,722 
333,462 



23,285 26,562 75,414 18.498 19, 1 1 1 1 1,461 
-53.744 - -^^ — 



26.315 
176,613 
202,958 

20,875 
542,855 
563,750 

5,450 



»,2U3 if>,T^£ ^>,«ia in.mi iy, 1 1 1 i i,4«f 3,i7u 

1.744 -52,046 -57,045 -71,256 -127,722 -<54,486 -166,247 
1,539 -25,484 -33,429 -52,758 -106,611 -125,025 -160,792 



»F1icar 
1/ EkKMitlc attports 



In Octtitor I tAtf and S«(it«itf»r 50 
IncludlrH) Dapartvnt of DafanM ihlpMnti tF.A.S. valu«K 



FIs 



1,915 
14,945 
16,860 

1,608 
27,096 

28,704 

507 
-12,151 
-11,844 



war t9e5 b«ftalt Oct. I, 19M and anited S^t. 50, 1985. 

2/ Inports for consuRptlon <cuT>(«t valu*}. 



Infonaatlon oontacti St*v« PUcOoiiai4_C2Q2} 786-1671- 



Agrlcultural Outlook 



Table 29.— U,S. agricultural exports and imports. 



FT sell years*^ 



Oct-Sept* Sept 



Fiscal years* 



Oct-Sept* Sept 



Exportf 

Anfmals, I Fve (no.) 

Muts & preps., ©kcI. poultry (mt) 

OeTry prodticts (mt) 

Poultry rT»e*ts (mt) 

Fats, oils, & greasos (mt) 

Hides i skin& incl. fursktns 

Cettle hides, yhole (no.) 

Hink pelts Cno.) 
Grerni i f«ttds (mt) 

Wheat (mt) 

Wheat flour (mt) 

Rioe (mt) 

Feed grains J eKcL products (mt) 

Feeds i fodders (mt) 

Other grain products (mt) 
Frulti, nutSj and preps, (mt) 
Fruit Juices Inck froz. (hi) 
Veffetebles i preps. Cmt) 
Tobeccoj unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl, llnters (ntt) 
Seeds Cffltl 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Olls«eds i products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Ve9etable oils (mt) 
Essentfel oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

Inporti 

Animals, I Ive (noJ 

Meats i prept,, excl. poultry (ntt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 
Feti, ells, i greeses (mt) 
HidM i skTns, Incl. fursklns 
Uool, unmanu f echired (mt) 
Crelns i feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, nut«, i preps., 

excl- Juices (mt) 

Benanes & pUntelns (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 
Vegetebles & preps, (mt) 
TotMOCO, unmanufactured (mt) 
(Cotton, unmanu fectu red (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Mur$ery stock i Cut flowers 
Suger, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds i products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Prot«ln meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Beverages eKcl ^ fruit Juices (hi) 
Coffee, tee, oocoe, sploes (mt) 

Coffee, lf>cl. products (mt) 

Cocoe bflans & products (mt) 
Rubber i elUed q<m (mt) 
Other 



1963 



765 
412 
339 
250 
1,443 

21,989 

2,446 

102,016 

36,701 

1,529 

2,276 

53,4Sl 

7,171 

859 

2 J 20 

5,803 

1,578 

245 

l,IW 

275 

Ml 

34,322 

26,039 

24,522 

6,688 

1,596 

10 



1,553 
938 
661 
251 
299 

11 

38 

1,611 

3,597 

2,516 

22J66 

1,693 

239 

a 

85 

2,564 
1,021 

185 
87 

749 

12,426 

1,701 

1,061 

464 

654 



t9&4 



1985 1986 
Thousand units 



754 
422 
418 
2Z5 
1,395 

24,283 

2,551 

108,194 

41,699 

1,071 

2,293 

55,285 

7,021 

825 

1,931 

5,599 

1,527 

227 

I,4BI 

252 

285 

26,961 

20,466 

19,265 

5,060 

1,435 



1,907 
905 
550 
328 
382 

IS 

59 
1,805 

4,036 

2,727 

27,247 

2,093 

190 

32 

82 

2,829 

1,137 

223 

lis 

797 
14,120 

1,776 
1,128 

451 
809 



996 
427 
423 
254 
l,2|7 

25,456 

2,237 

93,903 

28,523 

718 

1,972 

55,061 

6,533 

1,096 

1,907 

4,641 

1,420 

257 

1,277 

289 

355 

23,803 

17,686 

16,621 

4,606 

1,311 

12 



2,120 

1,123 

674 

416 
418 



43 

2,070 

4,483 

3,022 

35,112 

2,140 

191 

31 

92 

2,338 

1,271 

253 

159 

859 

15,494 

1,868 

1,128 

539 

799 



570 

451 

481 

265 

1,355 

25,973 

2,697 

74,437 

25,490 

1,137 

2,382 

36,031 

8,581 

1,015 

2,003 

3,652 

1,467 

224 

482 

269 

375 

27,557 

20,664 

20,139 

5,586 

1,284 

7 



1,885 

1,139 

693 

406 

400 



53 

2,311 

4,637 

3,042 

31,539 

2,199 

206 

41 

89 

1,905 

1,508 

197 

138 

1,173 

15,468 

1,940 

1,223 

507 

001 



1986 



40 
48 
38 
24 
82 

2j000 

91 

6 J 756 

2,669 

94 

434 

2,675 

605 

79 

IW 

370 

102 

10 

81 

20 

52 

1,313 

850 

822 

312 

151 

I 



86 
105 
66 
37 
45 



.4 

I id 

311 

236 

2,183 

no 

18 

I 

6 

144 

106 

12 

13 

81 

1,373 

155 

101 

37 

65 



1963 



264 

926 

349 

281 

593 

997 

709 

62 

15,050 

5,910 

256 

874 

6,496 

1,193 

321 

1,660 

222 

990 

1,487 

1,683 

333 

38 

8j72l 

6,332 

5,866 

1,486 

902 

86 

1,087 

54,769 



555 

2,092 

1,387 

638 

709 

91 

7 

191 

124 

448 

1,386 

585 

479 

1,138 

734 

7 

91 

228 

974 

493 

60 

14 

399 

1,346 

3,984 

2,832 

829 

582 

717 



1964 1985 

t Hlllfon 



276 

929 

393 

280 

703 

1,318 

1,010 

67 

17,304 

6,497 

234 

897 

8,129 

1,216 

331 

1,594 

223 

999 

1,433 

2,395 

326 

74 

8,602 

6,254 

5,734 

1,217 

IJ3I 

96 

1,062 



596 

1,931 

1,165 

703 

757 

122 

15 

216 

195 

554 

1,654 

666 

671 

1,514 

565 

17 

97 

292 

1,144 

799 

95 

21 

665 

1,547 

4,777 

5,500 

1,058 

854 

844 



255 

906 

414 

257 

608 

I J 525 

1,019 

60 

15,285 

4 J 264 

164 

677 

6,792 

1,004 

585 

1,687 

200 

946 

1,588 

1,945 

552 

65 

6,195 

4,524 

5,876 

855 

1,018 

105 

1,069 



58,027 51,201 



569 

2,214 

1,295 

847 

765 

95 

18 

240 

145 

604 

1,891 

752 

995 

1,547 

556 

17 

91 

518 

912 

784 

96 

17 

670 

1,622 

4,985 

5,244 

1,285 

680 

9O0 



1986 



344 

1,012 

430 

282 

477 

1,456 

1,150 

65 

9,476 

5,259 

204 

646 

5,745 

1,289 

552 

1,766 

148 

1,000 

1,518 

678 

366 

75 

6,266 

4,394 

4 J 74 

1,127 

746 

105 

1,125 

26,525 



657 
2,246 
1,252 

900 

786 
101 
17 
200 
160 
668 

1,976 

740 

698 

1,560 

606 

14 

111 

555 

654 

639 

69 

15 

555 

1,848 

6,099 

4,400 

1,189 

615 

885 



1986 



Total — — 

*^FIscai years begin October i and end September 30. 
available. 

Information cootectr Steve HecDoneld (202) 786-1621, 



Fiscal 



— — 16,575 18,916 19,740 20,875 
veer 1985 begao Oct, 1, 1964 and «fided Sept. 30, 1985, - 



55 
99 

39 

27 

24 

109 

94 

2 

755 

295 

15 

82 

212 

123 

27 

136 

15 

69 

60 

78 

25 

12 

511 

175 

164 

65 

72 

7 

104 

1,915 



36 

215 
117 
88 
74 
11 
2 
12 
12 
55 

US 

59 

40 

78 

52 



10 

40 

44 

55 

4 

2 

30 

155 

476 

360 

84 

51 

67 

1,606 

Not 



Ce.':<^-^r:nr "-^i 



49 



Table 30. U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region L country 



1963 



Fiscal y«ars* 



1984 



196^ 



Oct-S*pt* S^pt 



^986 



1966 



1965 



Ch4n^ fra> v***^ •^rtlT 

Ot:t-S«pf 



1964 



\9^ 



1986 



Sopf 



1986 



$ MIL 



Percent 



Wbs+»rn Zuropm 


10 J 48 


9,265 


7,183 


6,857 


462 


European Connunltv (EC-IO) 


9,465 


8,650 


6,668 


6,442 


424 


B*{gl vn-LuKontiourg 


Bll 


636 


470 


561 


22 


France 


5(7 


5iO 


596 


451 


29 


Germany, Fed. Rep* 


1,454 


1,260 


900 


1,001 


54 


ttaly 


799 


771 


677 


695 


41 


Pi&fherland» 


2,B2I 


2,227 


1,926 


2,042 


136 


United Klngdoi 


B2\ 


790 


628 


628 


50 


Portugal 


6)8 


702 


502 


306 


IB 


Spain, fncK Canary Islands 


1,199 


1,252 


852 


725 


43 


Other Western Europe 


6B2 


615 


515 


415 


37 


Swlt»rland 


555 


511 


232 


128 


B 


East»m Europe 


827 


741 


532 


447 


21 


Germary Dem. Rep. 


125 


132 


ei 


52 


4 


Poland 


252 


197 


126 


42 


5 


Yugoslavia 


249 


160 


137 


134 


II 


Reman t a 


115 


155 


88 


112 





1IRSR 


985 


2,512 


2,525 


1,105 





Asia 


13,588 


15,209 


11,955 


10,498 


790 


Wast Asfa CHfdMst) 


1,482 


1,865 


1,452 


1,245 


98 


Turkey 


26 


222 


129 


III 





Iraq 


525 


425 


371 


521 


20 


Israel 


295 


351 


300 


255 


12 


Saudi a Arable 


446 


497 


381 


555 


51 


South Asia 


M70 


867 


599 


517 


68 


Bang 1 ades h 


J 53 


<57 


205 


94 


14 


Jndia 


762 


376 


129 


90 


15 


Pakistan 


215 


285 


228 


265 


32 


East L Soutt>east Asft^ 


10,936 


12,477 


9,882 


8,739 


624 


China 


546 


692 


259 


88 


2 


Ta 1 van 


1,257 


1,409 


1,342 


1,106 


66 


Japan 


5,688 


6,955 


5,665 


5,139 


371 


Korea, Rep. 


1,715 


1,816 


1,400 


1,277 


96 


Hong Kong 


344 


407 


596 


399 


51 


Indonesia 


410 


458 


204 


172 


15 


Philippines 


380 


300 


289 


270 


17 


Africa 


2,272 


2,868 


2,527 


2,135 


169 


Nortti Africa 


1,452 


1,542 


1,207 


1,402 


92 


Horocco 


225 


341 


J56 


159 


28 


Algeria 


205 


162 


220 


530 


21 


Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 


911 


882 


766 


875 


35 


821 


1,527 


1,320 


753 


78 


Nigeria 


532 


545 


367 


158 


20 


Rap, S. Africa 


130 


525 


189 


70 


7 


Latin Amarica I Caribbean 


4,858 


5,279 


4,570 


3,599 


299 


Brazil 


400 


438 


557 


444 


59 


Caribbean IslarrdS 


774 


827 


771 


752 


59 


Central Anorica 


356 


596 


561 


534 


45 


Coloii^la 


256 


220 


238 


157 


Fl 


Haxloo 


1,777 


1,966 


J, 566 


1,115 


72 


Peru 


258 


227 


106 


loe 


18 


Venezuele 


617 


778 


721 


495 


18 


C*n*da 


1,670 


1,936 


1,727 


1,466 


149 


Oc«anle 


224 


216 


204 


216 


25 


Totil 


54,769 


38,027 


31,201 


26,525 


1,915 


•Fiscal years begin October 1 end 


end 5ept< 


rtber 30- 


Fiscal ye< 


ir 1965 be 


gen Oct, 



'\1 


-9 


-22 


-5 


-2 


-17 


9 


-23 


-3 


-1 


-13 


3 


-44 


-23 


-45 


-22 


-1 


-22 


9 


II 


-8 


-15 


-29 


M 


4 


-23 


-4 


-J2 


2 


61 


-14 


-21 


-14 


6 


5 


-13 


-4 


-20 





10 


9 


10 


-28 


-59 


^2 


-37 


3 


^52 


-15 


-16 


-14 


-10 


-16 


-19 


-6 


5 


-12 


-26 


^5 


10 


-10 


-10 


-28 


-16 


-15 


-46 


7 


-39 


-56 


976 


29 


-15 


-36 


-66 


^3 


39 


-28 


-24 


-2 


57 


-21 


35 


-43 


27 


-100 


-58 


156 


1 


-56 


-94 


-4 


12 


-22 


-12 


1 





26 


-22 


-14 


2 


-74 


695 


-42 


-15 


-65 


n9 


51 


-12 


-14 


-56 


-14 


20 


-15 


-15 


-20 


-6 


II 


-25 


-12 


124 


64 


-26 


-31 


-14 


90 


25 


5 


51 


-54 


27 


146 


-51 


-66 


-30 


28 


-2 


53 


-20 


25 


114 


-8 


14 


-21 


-12 


-4 


-70 


27 


-65 


-65 


-91 


6 


14 


-5 


-17 


24 


5 


18 


-18 


-9 


5 


7 


6 


-25 


-9 


-2 


-15 


18 


"5 


1 


6 


^ 


7 


-55 


"16 


189 


19 


-21 


-5 


-5 


-45 


-7 


26 


-12 


-16 


9 


4 


6 


-22 


16 


19 


33 


52 


-54 


2 


99 


-e 


-M 


36 


50 


189 


1 


-5 


-13 


14 


-36 


-22 


62 


-1 


-44 


-1 


-58 


4 


6 


-57 


21 


-2 


504 


-64 


-65 


44 


-2 


9 


-13 


-21 


., 


-51 


10 


27 


-20 


146 


1 


7 


-7 


-2 


-9 


4 


II 


-9 


-7 


23 


-6 


-14 


8 


-42 


-44 


19 


11 


"20 


-29 


29 


-17 


-12 


-55 


2 


15 


^\7 


26 


-7 


^52 


-67 





4 


r^M 


-15 


10 


-24 


-4 


-6 


6 


151 


-11 


9 


-16 


-16 


7 


and ended Sept. 


50, 1985, 







Hotmt Adjusted for tranSsh I pmants through Canada. 
Infonwtlon contact: Steve MecOonald (202) 786-1621, 



eo 



/^liculturalOLrtlook 



Farm Income 



Table 31.— Farm income statistics. 



C^landar yMn 



1 . F«rv rec*I|it« 

Cropi (Incl. mt OOC Jeans) 

Lfv«$tock 

Farn rttJ«tMl M 

2. Olr«ct Governnsnt paymanti 

Cash paynonts 

V«lua of PIK c<nmxlltl«« 

5. Tot*! grosi f«m Income (4+5-16) 

4. Gros* cash iTw^me (1+2) 2/ 

5. MorvTunev Inoonia V 

6. VaIu* of Inwiforv change 

7. Cash «Hp«ns«s 4/ 

9. Mtt ca^h lncdi« (4-7) 

10. Hat f«ra IncoiB (5^) 

&Mfl«t«d (19620 

11. Off-fAm I 



12. Loan changas 5/: R«al «stat« 

13. 5/- Nonrttal *xtat« 

14. Rental fnoo«M Plus JunatAry changa 

15. Capital sKpanditurM 5/ 

16. M«t cash flow 19+12+13+14-15) 



1976 



96.4 

49.0 

46.3 

I.I 

0,7 
0.7 
0.0 

102,9 

97.2 

7.3 

-1.5 

67.2 
82. 7 

29.9 
20.2 
52.0 

26.7 

5.2 
5,9 

5.5 
14,0 

30.5 



1977 



97.5 
46,6 
47.6 

1.2 

1. 8 
1.8 
0.0 

106.8 

99.5 

e.4 

\A 

71.4 
86,9 

27.8 
19.9 
29.5 

26,1 

7.6 
6.B 

3.5 
15.0 

30.B 



1978 



114.5 

53.2 

59.2 

1.9 

3.0 

3.0 
0.0 

\7AA 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 

84.2 

105.2 

33.1 
25.2 
54.9 

29.7 

7.6 
8.3 

4.1 
17.9 

55.1 



1979 



135.6 

62,3 

69.2 

2.2 

k4 
1.4 
0.0 

150. 7 

135.1 
10.6 
5.0 

101.7 
123.5 

53.4 
27.4 
54.9 

53.8 

13.0 
10.9 

6.5 
19.9 

43,7 



1960 



1961 



I96Z 



at I I ton di>ll« 



142.0 

71.7 

66.0 

2.3 

I .3 
1.5 
0.0 

149.3 

143.5 

12.5 

^.3 

109.1 
133.1 

54.2 

16.1 
16.8 

54.7 

9.5 
5.9 

6,1 
16.0 

57.5 



144. 1 

72.5 

69,2 

2.5 

1.9 
1.9 
0.0 

166,3 

146.0 

I5.B 

6,5 

115.2 
139.4 

32.8 
26.9 
2B.6 

35.8 

9.4 
6.2 

6.4 
16.8 

37.9 



147. 
72. 

70. 
4. 

3. 
3. 



0.0 

163.4 
150.6 

14.1 
-1.5 

113.8 

140.7 

36.6 
22. 7 
22.7 

56,4 

4.0 
3,4 

6,4 
13.7 

37.0 



1983 



140,9 

67.0 

69.5 

4.4 

9.3 
4,1 
5.2 

152.4 

150.2 

15,2 

-»0.9 

115.0 

139.5 

37.1 

15.0 
12.5 



2.5 
1.0 

5.7 

13.0 



1964 



146.4 

69.2 

72.9 

4.3 

8.4 
4.0 
4.5 

174. 4 

154.9 

15.5 

6.5 

115,6 
141.7 

59.5 
32.7 
30.5 



37.0 57.9 



^.8 
-0.8 



7.8 

12.5 



53.5 35.0 



IW P 



146.5 

72.7 

69.4 

6.4 

7.7 
7.6 
0.1 

166,6 

156.2 
11.5 
-I.I 

112,1 
156.1 

44.0 
30.5 
27.3 

4Q.8 

-5.6 
-9.2 

8.0 

10. 1 

27.1 



135 to 139 
59 to 63 
69 to 73 

4 to 6 

II to 14 

8 to 10 

5 to 5 

155 to 159 
148 to 152 

9 to II 
-5 to -1 

104 to tOB 
127 to 131 

42 to 46 
26 to 50 

25 to 26 

41 to 45 

-7 to -3 
-6 to -4 

5 to 8 

7 to 10 

29 to 53 



p s pretl«t<)ary. F = Forecast. \i Inco™ fro* iMChlna hira, cutttM worV, satas of forest products, and otfter wise, cash &ourc*s. 
2/ Nui^rs In parantttasas Indicate tt» cxMivlnatlon of Itomt require! to c«lculat« * g1v«i \\mk^ 5/ Value of hcmo oortsiMptloo of 
salf-produced food and lM|>ut«d gross rwital valua of farm dual lings. 4/ txcludas capital oo«si«ptloo, parqulsltM to hirad labor, and fam 
housaliold «)cpenses. 5/ Ejccludas f«m housaholds. 

InfoTMttoo contact: Gary Luctar (202) 766-1807. 



Table 32. — Balance sheet of the U.S. farming sector 



Assets 

R0«i estata 1/ 
Mon-raal estate 

Livestock & pCNiltry 
M«chin«ry & motor 

vAhlcl#s 
Crops 3tor«d 
Financial assets 
Total farm asset* 

LiabilitUs 
Real *st4ta 
Non-rsal ostata 
OOC to^ns 

Ottwr non-r««i dsta+» 
Total tarn liabilitic 
Total farm equity 



S«1«ct«d ratios 
Oal>t-to-«iMt3 
D^bt-to^Hfulty 
Dabt-to-4Mt cash Incow 







"■'3 ^'^^'^ 




Calendar ysars 












1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1965 


1984 


1965 p 


1966 F 










811 


1 ion dol lars 










455.5 
156.9 

29.0 


507.^7 

149.0 
51.9 


600.7 
185.0 
51.5 


704.2 

215.9 

61.4 


779.2 

224.0 

60.6 


780.2 

225.0 

55.5 


745.6 

252.2 

53.0 


756.1 

220.4 
49.7 


639.6 

216.5 

49.6 


559.6 

211.9 
45.9 


490-530 

180-220 
42-46 


65.9 

22.1 

21.9 

590.4 


69.9 

24.8 

22.4 

656.7 


7B.2 

28. 

25.5 

785. 7 


90.8 

55.5 

28.2 

918.1 


96.8 

56.5 

50.1 

1,005.2 


105.0 

56.1 

52.4 

1,005.2 


103.7 
40.6 
34.9 

977.8 


100.9 
35.2 
56.5 

956.5 


95.0 
55.7 

58.1 
856.1 


92.2 

57.1 

56.7 

771.4 


87-91 

28-52 

55-57 

690-730 


50.5 
46.6 
1.0 
45.6 
97,0 
495.5 


58.0 

52.4 

4.5 

52.4 

114.9 

541.8 


65.6 

66.4 

5.7 

60-7 

I5k9 
651.8 


78.5 

7.0 

5.1 

7k6 

155.2 

762.9 


87.9 

82.5 

5.0 

77.5 

170.4 

852,9 


97.2 
91.6 
8.0 
85.6 
188.8 
816,4 

Percent 


101.2 
102.4 

15.4 

87.0 

203.6 

774,2 


103.7 

98.7 

10.8 

87.9 

202.4 

754.0 


102.9 
95.8 
8.7 
87.1 
198.7 
657.5 


97.5 
94.8 
16.9 
77.9 

|9Z,I 
579.5 


90-94 
92-96 
20-24 
70-74 
184-168 
500-540 


15.7 

18.6 

524.4 


16.7 

20.0 

411.8 


16.2 

19,5 

598.5 


16.4 

19.6 

464.7 


16.5 

19.7 

496.5 


18.8 

25.1 

576.1 


20.8 

26.5 

555.0 


21.2 

26.8 

545.5 


25.2 

50.2 

506,1 


24.9 

55.2 

456.2 


24-28 

34-58 

395-435 



1/ Excludes farm household, p = prel Iminarv. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Richard Kodi (202) 786-1806, 
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TabtG 33.— Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States ^ 



StslB 



Lib 



I9B4 



itock «ru] Producti 



I9» 



July 
1966 



'!tk 



1964 



Crops 1/ 






a 



|9B4 



Tot«l 1/ 



1905 



July 

^966 



.^ 



north Atl*ntk 
N«ina 

hanf HMpshira 
V»rmant 
Nus*chuMtts 

Coon*cticut 

Itow York 
N«w JArs«v 
Ptonniylvanla 
Horth Ctetr«L 
Ohio 
Indiana 

riMnon 

Nlchftfan 
WiscDosin 
Klnn«sota 
low* 

Hissourf 
Morth Dakota 
Sovth Dakota 
iWKaska 

Southank 

PUryltnd 

Wast Virginia 

Morth Carolina 

Sovth Carolina 

G«rgia 

Florida 

Kantucky 

Tw^rMSM* 

Alabama 

NllllSlJpf>t 

Arkansas 

LxMiUlana 

Oklahofu 

T«^a$ 



lda^o 
UyonJn^ 
Colorado 
Haw Haxloo 
Ar i zona 
Utah 
Mawada 
Mshlnoton 
Oragon 
CalUornIa 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Unlttd States 



284 

77 

372 

ni 

U 
ZiO 

l,92J 
139 

2i242 

1,626 
1,801 
2,173 
1,298 
*,075 
3,360 
5,015 
2J66 
693 
l,S04 
4,5^4 
3,614 

610 
1,121 

1 81 
Ii94l 

427 
1,848 
l,09J 

r,4i5 
r,054 

1,388 
1,046 

\,ea^ 

480 
1,776 

5,901 

717 
90J 
472 

2,205 
657 
753 
449 
172 

1,031 
630 

4,529 
7 
87 



2W 

71 

352 

124 

^3 

206 
l,B45 

144 
2,164 

I,5H 
1,728 
2,063 
Ii23l 
4,100 
3,370 
4,eil 
1,930 
686 
1,903 
4,113 
3,264 

352 

770 
1,004 

192 
1,934 

4J5 
1,727 
1,0^5 
1,352 
1,000 
1,301 
1,010 
1,625 

491 
1,726 
5,441 

802 
862 
479 

2,0t9 
716 
702 
409 
144 
932 
622 

4,165 
6 
63 



72,905 69,40J 



22 

6 
27 

ri 
I 

IB 
149 

\Z 
ill 

133 
155 
169 
102 
354 
276 
399 
142 
33 
107 

3n 

264 

43 
77 
67 
14 

I9l 
35 

174 
97 

281 

7a 

I3» 
95 

223 
50 

167 

466 

46 

2L 
137 
43 
56 
33 
9 
71 
46 
316 



5,922 



21 
6 
29 

10 

\ 

16 

146 

\2 

180 

131 
167 
180 

109 
350 
283 
463 
151 
40 
119 
349 
304 

45 

7a 

89 
16 

202 
41 

IB9 
96 
74 
63 

r32 

107 
2i9 
53 
188 
514 

35 
71 
27 
164 
46 
50 
31 
U 
78 
52 

J 
7 



167 
33 
30 

256 

48 
125 
745 
404 



1,969 
2,426 
4,482 
1,496 
678 
2,728 
3,924 
1,530 
1,639 
1,021 
2,510 
2,406 

143 

369 

665 

43 

2,253 

736 

1,772 

3,642 

1,288 
1,051 

803 
1,118 
1,400 
1,147 

679 
3,569 

649 
1,363 

114 

r,i4i 

334 

900 

139 

79 

2,100 

1,216 

9,944 

16 

463 



6,067 69,248 



J27 
36 

32 

265 
49 

no 

719 

447 
966 

2,430 
2,869 
5,704 
1,619 
1,012 
3,102 
4,390 
1,736 
2i06O 
1,076 
3,093 
2,478 

137 

376 

623 

49 

1,980 

618 

1,600 

3,726 

1,519 

F,057 

776 

1,126 

1,455 

966 

938 

3,857 

405 
1,200 

no 

1,145 

369 

627 

138 

70 

1,865 

1,156 

9,805 

16 

458 

72,702 



6 

2 

4 

14 

3 

8 

56 

71 

61 

131 

97 

246 

159 
61 
105 
106 
50 
45 
64 
123 
188 

7 

21 

33 

2 

32 

32 

50 

201 

17 

27 

19 

-16 

-40 

5 

107 

216 

12 

32 

4 

91 

34 

29 

14 

5 

121 

126 

699 

2 

41 

3,526 



3 

.1 

Z2 
2 
6 
98 
60 
86 

96 
46 

169 
86 
74 

117 
62 
45 

103 

117 
80 

106 

14 

17 

34 

7 

202 

^62 

114 

137 

17 

27 

17 

-53 

"6 

25 

57 

312 

43 
W 

14 
63 

31 

-6 

12 

5 

159 

117 

647 

z 

41 
3,615 



451 

no 

402 

389 
62 

346 
2,666 

536 
3,090 

3,614 
4,228 
6,655 
2,793 
4,953 
6,066 
6,939 
3,696 
2,532 
2,626 
7,035 
6,020 

527 
1,179 
1,786 

225 
4,194 
1,164 
3,620 
4,733 
2,703 
2il05 
2,191 
2,164 
3,285 
1,627 
2,655 
9,470 



378 
107 
384 

369 

63 

316 

2,564 

591 
3,150 

3,940 
4,597 
7,768 
2,650 
5,111 
6,472 
9,201 
3,668 
2,746 
2,979 
7,206 
5,741 

490 
1,146 
1,627 

241 
3,914 
1,033 
3,327 
4,741 
2i67l 
2,057 
2i077 
2,136 
3,280 
1,460 
2,664 
9,296 



1,366 


1,207 


2,284 


2,063 


586 


589 


3,345 


3,164 


991 


1,086 


1,654 


1,529 


568 


546 


251 


222 


3,132 


2,797 


1,946 


1,778 


14,473 


13,970 


25 


26 


550 


540 


142,153 


142,103 



30 

8 

31 

24 
4 

27 
205 

83 
236 

264 
251 
416 
261 
415 
382 
505 
192 
76 
171 
434 
451 

50 

96 
120 

16 
2Z2 

68 
224 
297 
299 
105 
150 

78 
162 

55 
274 
664 

56 

69 

25 

226 

76 

65 

47 

14 

192 

175 

1,017 

2 

47 

9,449 



32 

a 

30 

32 

3 

26 
246 

71 
266 

227 

213 
349 
197 
424 
400 
544 
196 
144 
235 
430 
412 

59 

95 
123 

23 
404 
102 
303 
235 

92 
HI 
149 
^53 
209 

7fi 
245 
826 

76 

146 

41 

247 

77 

43 

43 

19 

237 

169 

958 

3 

46 

9,682 



1/ SalaA of fam products IncliHto raoalpti frtm conDditlM plaowJ undM' OOC loana »lnus valua of 
Eitina-Ns ai of tt>a «nd of currant nonth. Ftourvlad data nay not add.^ 



itlona during ttM P«rtod. 2/ 



IfitofT^atlon contact; 



Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



^? 



AgriCuttural Outiook 



Table 34.— Cash receipts from farming. 



AnmMl 



1989 



1980 



1981 



198^ 



1964 



196^ 



Aug Apr 



Juna 



July 



$ HM. 



F«*.rt*tir^^CCC lo«,s 1/ IW,756 UI,6I6 1*2.62* l»,460 U2,l» 1*2,105 10,602 9p664 a,Bl9 6.880 9,449 9,682 



Livestock «nd pnxkK^ti 67,991 69,i*J 70,2*9 

HHtaf^lMls *l.2» 59,748 40,917 

Oilry producti i6,»* 18,095 18,254 

Poultry and «ggs 9,160 9,949 9,538 

Otfmc 1,255 l,59e Ip560 

Crop! 71,746 72,465 72,575 

Food flfftlns 10,402 11,619 Ih469 

FHlcrt4>» l«,30e 17,770 17,40* 

CoHon (llrtt wd I— d) 4,147 *,«5 4,454 

Tobacco 2,672 5,250 5,542 

OlH>*»rlnfl crop* I5.*95 15,855 15,812 

Vooatables and Mloni 7,507 8,771 8,115 

Fruin aAd traa ft«t. 6,»7 6,605 6,821 

Othar 6,560 6,M5 6,960 

Governnant paw«iMifi 1,286 1,952 5,*92 

Total UU022 1*5,^*0 146,116 



69,*55 
58,895 

ie,757 

10,005 

1,800 

67,007 
9,755 

15,367 
5,711 
2,768 

15,550 
0,512 
6,062 
7,5Z6 

9,295 
1*5,755 



72,905 
40,852 

17,94* 

12,219 

1,910 

69,248 
9,578 
I5,72B 
5,270 
2,841 
15,86i 
9,257 
6,787 
7,946 

8,*50 

150,585 



69,*0I 
58,185 
18,155 
11,196 
1,885 

72,702 
8,846 
21,597 
5,800 
2,722 
12,257 
8,562 
6,812 
8,506 

7,70* 
149,807 



5,528 

2,935 

1,504 

967 

125 

5,07* 

1,252 

1,1** 

89 

366 

406 

878 

504 

*36 

294 
10,896 



5,598 

3,064 

1,521 

895 

M8 

*,066 
197 
996 
25 
5* 
775 
805 
306 
925 

1,950 
11,61* 



5,800 

5,151 

1,597 

928 

12* 

5,020 

lie 

685 

-28 



93 

1,102 

556 

699 

1,701 
10,520 



5,518 

2,938 

1,509 

957 

15* 

5,562 
*** 

629 
'26 

*53 
821 
602 
*39 

r,l88 
10,066 



1/ R*c«ipt« *™ loans rapraiant valua oi cowodltlai pl«c*l umkir CCC lo*ns «lnyi valua of r«k«ptloni during tt»a »oth. 



5,922 
2,872 
l,*94 
1,212 
V44 

5,526 

669 

59* 

-65 

6 

440 
626 

805 
4*9 

-99 
9,550 



6,067 
5,252 

i,*e7 

1,220 
L28 

5,615 
642 
605 
'106 
298 
578 
855 
528 
*36 

179 
9,861 



Information contact: Rofl«- Strickland (202) 786^180*. 



Table 35.— Farm production expenses- 



Cat«nd«r y^rs 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1960 



1961 



r962 



[965 



1964 r 



Million dollars 1/ 



Information cont*ctr Richard Kodl (202) 766-1806- 



1965 p 



L i v«stock 
Sttdd 
Farm-origin Inputs 


14,570 
5,884 
2,566 

22,620 


15,967 
7,072, 
2,484 

25,525 


16,036 

10,150 

2,658 

28,824 


19,514 

15,012 

2,904 

55,250 


20,971 

10,670 

5,220 

54,861 


20,855 
8,999 
5,428 

55,282 


18,592 
9,696 
5,172 

51,460 


21,725 
8,8U 
2,967 

35,526 


19,850 
9,496 
5,447 

52,795 


19,588 
8,991 
5,369 

51,948 


F#rtniMr 
FueU and oMs 
ElttCtrtcltv 
P«stlctdtts 

Hanuf«ctured inputs 


6,468 

5,966 

8M 

2,106 

15,400 


6,529 
4,556 
1,069 
r,958 
15,892 


6,619 
4,609 
1,589 
2,656 
15,275 


7,369 
5,635 
1,447 
5,436 
17,887 


9,490 
7,879 
1,526 
5,539 
22,454 


9,409 
8,570 
1,747 
4,201 
23,927 


8,018 
7,888 
2,041 
4,282 
22,229 


7,067 
7,503 

2,146 

4,161 

20,877 


7,429 
7,143 
2,166 
4,768 
21,506 


7,258 
6,584 
2,075 
4,965 

20,881 


Short-torm lnt«rdst 
Real ostat* IntdrAst 
Total Interest char^as 


5,574 
5,785 
7,359 


4,205 
4,529 
8,552 


5,167 

5,060 

10,227 


6,868 
6,190 
15,058 


8,717 

7,544 

16,261 


10,722 
9, 142 
19,864 


11,349 
10,481 
21,830 


10,615 
10,815 
21,430 


10,596 
10,755 
21,129 


8,821 
9,878 
18,699 


Repair and ijperatlon 
Hir^d labor 

Kachlnft hire and custcm ^rk 
Dairy deduction 1/ 
Other operattng expenses 
Total operating «xpenses 


4,879 
6,745 
1,546 

5,461 
18,629 


5,430 
7,151 
1,682 

6,129 
20,572 


6,656 
8,279 
1,776 

7,705 
24,596 


7,280 
8,962 
2,065 

9,047 
27,752 


7,64B 
9,294 
1,825 

9,577 
28,142 


7,587 
8,952 
1,964 

9,865 
28,568 


7,730 
10,182 

2,025 



10,699 

50,636 


7,545 

9,660 

1,896 

655 

10,649 

30,361 


7,850 

9,836 

2,170 

656 

10,860 

51,574 


7,450 
10,547 

2,185 

168 

11,519 

51,669 


Depreciation 
Taxes 

Net rent to non-operator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 


15,778 
5,491 

5,465 
20,754 


15,495 
5,660 

5,412 
22,565 


16,965 
5,605 

3,963 
24,529 


19,545 
5,871 

6,182 
29,596 


21,474 
5,891 

6,075 
5i,440 


25,573 
4,246 

6,184 
36,005 


25,886 
4,394 

6,219 
54,499 


25,491 
4,525 

5,441 
53,255 


25,020 
4,584 

7,504 
54,906 


21,101 
4,423 

7,587 
52,911 


Total production expenses 


82,742 


88,684 


105,249 


123,305 


155,158 


159,444 


140,654 


159,468 


141,712 


156,106 


1/ Totals may not add due to 


rounding 


• r - revised* p 


i= prel Imlnary. 
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Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail/ates; grain and irurt- vegetable shipments; truck costs 



Rail fraldht rat« Indra 1/ 
CDac 1964 = 100) 
A I L products 

F*rm products 
Grain 

Food prodi>ct» 
Grain 

'RdJI carloAdlngs IttKMj. cars) 2/ 
Frvsh fruit 4 v«9«tabltt shipMMts 
P^OCV tk«Ck <thou. cvt.) 3/ 4/ 
RaTl <thoo. cwtJ 3/ V 
Truck <ttfcoo- cwt,) 3/ 4/ 

Ck»t of operating trucks h«ullng produott V 
Owner operator (cts./ml ie) 
Fleet operation <cf«./Blle) 

1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic*, revised Herch 1965, 2/ btoeklv average; frtxi Association of Aroricen Railroads, 
V HaekJv averagai from Agricultural Marketing Service, USOA. 4/ Prellminarv da+a for 1965 and 1966. 5/ Office of Transportation, 

JSDA. p = prelimlnarV. 

Infonwatlon contact: T,<S, Hutchinson <Z02) 786-1864, 





Annual 




1965 






1966 








1963 


J9S4 


1969 


s^t 


Apr 


hSv 


June 


Julv 




Aug 


Sept 


95.0 
94.0 
94,0 
94,8 


99.1 
9G.7 
96,6 

99,1 


100.0 
99,0 
96,1 

100,1 


100,0 
96,9 
96,0 

100,1 


101,0 

99,7 

99,1 

roo,9 


100.8 
99.8 
99.2 
99.6 


100,9 p 
100,3 P 
99.1 p 
100.9 p 


101,1 
100.2 
99.1 
100.9 


P 
P 
P 
P 


101,0 p 
99.6 p 
99.1 p 

100,9 p 


100.8 P 
99.6 p 
99,2 p 
99,6 p 


26,1 


27.Z 


22,6 


18,6 


18,0 p 


17.6 


P 24,8 P 


24.4 


P 


24.2 p 


27.0 P 


545 

786 

7,921 


570 

640 

B,006 


602 

916 

8 J 73 


59t 

179 

7,553 


668 
447 
9,141 II 


920 
690 
,2»9 


927 727 

678 315 

10,128 8,945 


5(4 511 

183 471 

7.348 6,096 


114,2 
112,7 


115,5 
11^,1 


116,1 
116,7 


116,1 
117.4 


112,7 
111,3 


111,0 
111,4 


il2.3 
112,6 


111,8 
112.1 




111,8 
M2,l 


ill. 8 
MZ,Z 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of farm production, input use, and productivity 



Fsm ovtput 

All livestock product* 5/ 
Hoat aninkals 
Dftfrv products 
Pbultrv 4 •QQS 

Al I crop* 4/ 
Feed grains 
H«v ^ forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
CoHon 
Tobacco 
on crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Fam Input 9/ 
Fam real estate 
Hachanlcel po^er I machlnerv 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed I livestock 
purch 



1977 


1 If II iyvx V 

I97B 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1962 


1965 


1964 


,1965 


1986 2/ 










1977= 


:I00 










100 


104 


III 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


119 


|[3 


100 


101 


104 


foe 


109 


107 


109 


[07 


110 


Ml 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


101 


100 


100 


99 


101 


105 


106 


no 


114 


MO 


117 


fl8 


100 


106 


114 


M5 


119 


119 


120 


125 


128 


[53 


100 


102 


115 


101 


117 


117 


88 


III 


116 


106 


100 


108 


ri6 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


153 


122 


100 


106 


roe 


96 


106 


109 


roo 


107 


106 


III 


100 


93 


106 


121 


J 44 


138 


M7 


129 


121 


106 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


105 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


95 


69 


100 


106 


80 


95 


106 


104 


75 


90 


79 


62 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


no 


100 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


100 


105 


115 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


118 


115 


100 


102 


105 


105 


102 


100 


97 


96 


94 


n.a. 


100 


100 


105 


105 


105 


105 


101 


99 


97 


n.a. 


100 


104 


104 


101 


98 


94 


90 


88 


85 


n,a. 


100 


107 


125 


125 


129 


118 


105 


121 


125 


n.a. 


100 


108 


115 


114 


106 


106 


loe 


104 


no 


n,a. 


100 


101 


105 


lot 


116 


116 


96 


115 


127 


n,a. 


100 


97 


106 


109 


132 


140 


106 


125 


155 


n.a. 


100 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


105 


104 


104 


n.a. 



Fam output per unit of Input 

Output per hour of Jabor 6/ 
Far* 
[Honfam 

1/ For historical data and Indexes, sea Changes In Farm Production and EffrclerMiv l^SDA Statistical Bulletin 657. 
2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1966 based on Novernber 1986 Crop Production report and ofther relea^s of the Agricultural 
statistics Board, MASS, 5/ Gross livestock production Includes mirk>r livestock products not Included In the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop 
production includes soma mlsceUanecxis crops not In the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to coipute farm output. 5/ Includes other Itents not Included In the separate groups 
shown. 6/ Bureau of Labor Statistics, n.a. c not avanable. 

InfonwtJon oontect: Charles Cobb (202] 786-1805. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 38.--Supply and use of%ftiiizGr 

(See the June 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Paul Andrilenas (202) 786-1456. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 39. Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 

1976 1977 1978 1979 1960 



1981 



1982 



1985 



1984 1969 



Heat, poultry, & fish U 


108.0 


107.9 


109.2 


[04.2 


104.6 


104.5 


101.8 


109.0 


109.9 


107.9 


F%at 


106*2 


109.1 


100.9 


97.9 


98.2 


97.0 


95.7 


96.6 


96.5 


97. [ 


Poultry 


M9.2 


118.4 


124.3 


154.6 


154.6 


[58.5 


141.9 


144.5 


148.8 


193.6 


Frsh 


il8.4 


118.6 


129.1 


I2[.7 


[18.9 


120.9 


114.2 


122.1 


127.4 


154.8 


Eggs 


84.) 


83.9 


89.0 


86.7 


89.0 


83.0 


82. [ 


81.5 


81.1 


79.6 


Dairy products 3/ 


103.6 


ID3.I 


[05.7 


103.5 


102.7 


105.0 


109.5 


107.7 


109.8 


II [.4 


Fats & oils 4/ 


108.0 


109.0 


t08.0 


110.9 


112.0 


112.2 


113.1 


117.5 


n9.4 


129.3 


Fruits 


109.1 


108.9 


[09.4 


108.4 


III.6 


III.6 


III. 9 


118.7 


116.9 


120.6 


Frash 


104.9 


i04.2 


[04.8 


107.2 


113.6 


112.6 


112.9 


|[8.l 


121.6 


[22.2 


Processed 


89.1 


88.9 


79.4 


82. [ 


60.4 


81.6 


60. [ 


82.5 


81.9 


84.2 


Juice 


155.1 


190.8 


146.2 


191. [ 


192.0 


195.4 


199. 1 


176.0 


191.4 


[70.1 


Uegetabies 


II 1.6 


t09. 1 


110.7 


III. 9 


III.7 


109.7 


112.6 


114.0 


M9.3 


9/ 


Fresh 


109.9 


112.1 


in.o 


119.2 


II6.I 


114.8 


120.7 


119.9 


128.9 


[30.0 


Processed 


115.7 


[09.7 


110.4 


107.2 


106.6 


105.7 


105.0 


107.1 


108.9 


9/ 


Potatoes / SMeet pot a toe s 


M5.4 


116.3 


116.9 


110.5 


104.0 


107.9 


|[5.4 


MO.O 


112. 9 


[18.7 


Fresh 


83.9 


87.0 


87.2 


78.8 


79.9 


77.2 


89.5 


79.2 


78.4 


87.4 


Proceis«d 


IJ9.7 


141.8 


[42.8 


136.4 


128.8 


139.1 


157.7 


137.2 


145.3 


[46.1 


Beans J peas, & peanuts 


99.6 


96.1 


88. J 


109.3 


88.1 


95.5 


109.7 


108.1 


102.6 


[03.9 


Flour & cereal prod* 6/ 


104.0 


105.1 


tOO.9 


106.0 


105.4 


105.9 


108.8 


105.2 


105.4 


[10.0 


Sugar & sweeteners 


108.9 


II 1.4 


112.2 


115. 2 


M2.9 


115.9 


115.9 


119.6 


119.4 


[23.9 


Cof fee, tea, & ooooa 


91.9 


72.0 


78.9 


82.4 


78.7 


79.1 


78.0 


78.5 


79.0 


77.9 


Total food 


109.9 


105.9 


105.9 


104.2 


105.5 


105.5 


105.6 


105.5 


106.8 


[09.2 


Animal products 


105.9 


105.1 


101.9 


101.5 


101.9 


101. 1 


99.9 


102.8 


104.0 


[09.9 


Crop products 


107.7 


104.9 


105.4 


107.6 


105.6 


106.7 


108.7 


109.2 


110.7 


[14.5 



1/ Quantities of individual foods are confined In terms of 1977-79 retait prices. 2/ includes edible 
offals. 5/ Excludes butter. 4/ Includes butter. 5/ Processed vegetable data are being revised and [965 
figures were not evailable in time for pubi i cart ion. 6/ Corn syrup and sweeteners are with sugars and ati>er 
sweeteners . 

Note: Historical food consui^tion Indexes may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, (964-84, 
Statistical Bulletin 756, ERS, USOA. 

Information contact; Karen Bunch (202) 786-1670. 
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Tabte 40. Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 



1977 



1976 



1979 



1960 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1964 



r985 2/ 











Pounds 










152,3 


146,9 


144,8 


147,7 


145,2 


139,3 


144,1 


143,7 


144,4 


9L8 


87,2 


78.0 


76,5 


77,2 


77,2 


78,7 


78,6 


79,2 


3,2 


2,4 


1,7 


1,5 


1,6 


1,6 


1,7 


1,8 


1.8 


1,5 


1,4 


1,3 


1,4 


1,4 


1,5 


1,5 


1,5 


1,4 


55,8 


55,9 


63,8 


68,3 


65,0 


59,0 


62,2 


61,8 


62,0 


12,7 


13,4 


13,0 


12,8 


12,9 


12,3 


13.1 


13v7 


14,5 


4,6 


5,0 


4,8 


4,5 


4,8 


4,3 


4,6 


4.9 


5,2 


7,7 


8,1 


7,8 


8,0 


7,8 


7,7 


8.0 


8,5 


9,0 


0,4 


0,3 


0,4 


0*3 


0,3 


0,3 


0.3 


0*3 


0,3 


34,0 


34,6 


35,3 


W,6 


33,8 


33,4 


33,1 


33*0 


32.4 


44,1 


46,7 


50,6 


50, f 


51,7 


53,1 


53.9 


55,7 


57,4 


9 J 


9,2 


9,9 


10,5 


10,7 


10,8 


M.2 


11*4 


11,9 


16.1 


17.0 


17.2 


17.6 


18.4 


20,1 


20,6 


21*7 


22,4 


4.3 


4,2 


4,1 


3,6 


4.1 


4,1 


3.9 


3,8 


3,7 


259,7 


257,1 


253,0 


249*5 


245,3 


244,5 


242.3 


243*3 


245*1 


17.5 


17,4 


17,1 


17,5 


(7.2 


17,5 


17.9 


16,0 


16,0 


53,1 


54,7 


56,1 


57*0 


57*5 


58,4 


59,6 


58.8 


64,0 


4,3 


4.4 


4,5 


4*5 


4,5 


4*6 


4,9 


4,9 


4,9 


IK4 


11,2 


11,2 


11,3 


LI, 2 


11,1 


10.4 


10*4 


10,7 


2,2 


2,1 


2,5 


2,6 


2.5 


2,5 


2,1 


2.1 


1,8 


17,3 


17.9 


16,4 


18*2 


18.5 


16,6 


18,5 


21.3 


22,8 


2kO 


22.1 


22,5 


22,7 


25.2 


23,4 


25,1 


21,5 


25,1 


79.4 


BO, 5 


81,2 


86,7 


83,9 


85,7 


68.0 


87.5 


88,2 


25*3 


25.6 


23,7 


28*1 


24.2 


25.4 


28,2 


23,1 


21.8 


54*2 


55.0 


57.5 


5S.6 


59.7 


60.4 


59,8 


64,4 


66.4 


19*0 


17.9 


17.8 


17,4 


16.4 


12,9 


12.9 


8,9 


8.5 


13,6 


16.5 


16.9 


16.7 


19*1 


13,7 


16,2 


n.a 


n,a. 


14*0 


12,5 


12,6 


13,0 


12,7 


14.1 


15,1 


13,5 


16,2 


5,7 


6.1 


5,5 


5*9 


4,1 


3,5 


4,1 


3,7 


3,4 


2,3 


1,9 


2,3 


2*2 


2,5 


2,7 


2.8 


2.9 


2,9 


70*5 


70.8 


73,5 


73,2 


72,4 


76.8 


75.7 


80,7 


61,4 


53,1 


51,8 


53,2 


48,5 


45,6 


45,6 


47,1 


n,a. 


n,a. 


10,2 


10,7 


11,2 


10*4 


11,6 


10,7 


II. i 


12,0 


n,a. 


50*4 


49.9 


44.9 


44,2 


43,6 


46,5 


45.9 


44,7 


49,9 


15,7 


17,2 


17,7 


J6*9 


18*2 


16. t 


18.6 


20,8 


Zl-2 


5.1 


5*5 


5,2 


4,3 


5,3 


5.7 


4,6 


5,1 


5.6 


115,5 


115,2 


117,2 


116,9 


115,8 


119.4 


115.9 


117,6 


122,5 


7,5 


5,7 


9.4 


9,4 


11,0 


11.6 


9,8 


8,5 


9,3 


6,9 


7,9 


8,5 


7,7 


7,7 


7,6 


7.6 


7,5 


7.4 


2.6 


2*6 


2,6 


2,7 


2*8 


3,0 


3,1 


3,5 


3,6 


5,7 


6,0 


6,0 


4,9 


5,6 


6,0 


5.9 


6,0 


6,2 


5,4 


5*6 


6,6 


5,8 


6*6 


6,4 


4,4 


6,1 


n,a. 


M,Z 


91*4 


89,3 


85,7 


79,4 


73.7 


71.0 


67,5 


63.4 


39.8 


43*3 


47,2 


52,7 


58,8 


63,8 


69,4 


77,3 


87,5 


35.1 


35,4 


36,8 


37,8 


38,8 


39.5 


41*1 


44,2 


45.6 



Beef 

Veal 

Larnb and mutton 

Pork 
Frsh (edIbU weight) 

Canr>ed 

Fr«sh and frozen 

Cured 
Poultry products 

Egg* 

Chicken (ready^to-cook) 

Turkey t ready-to-cook) 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 

Canr^ed and bulk whole milk 

Fluid ailk and cream (prod, weight) 

Ice cream (product waighH 
Fats and Oils-Total f«t content 

Butter (actual weight) 

Margarine (actual weight) 

Lard 

Shortening 

Other edible fats and oi is 
Fruits 

Fresh 
Citrus 
Moncltrus 

Processed: 
Canned fruit 
Canned Juice 

Frozen (Including Juices) 
Chilled citrus Juices 
Dried 3/ 
Vegatabl«» 

Fresh 4/ 

Canned (excluding potatoes) 

Frozen (axcluding potatoes) 

Fresh potatoes 

Frozen potato products 

Sweatpotatoes 5/ 
Grains 

Wheat flour V 

Rice 
Other 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Peaouts (shelled) 

Dry edible beans 

Sugar (refined) 

Com sweeteners li 

Soft drinks (gallons) 

\i Quantity In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, 
fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, dry beans, and rice which are on a crop^v««'* basis, 2/ Preliminary, 3/ Series revised In 
1986, Includes dates figs, prunes, and relsens. 4/ Commercial production for Sale as fresh produce, includes 
asparagus, broccoti, carrots, cauliflower, ottlery, corn, lettuce, onions, and tomatoes, V Table stock and processed, 
6/ White, whole wheat, seitollna, and durum flour, 7/ Fructose and glucose. n,a, = not available. 

Note: Historical consumption and supply-utilization data for food Fnay be found In Food Consumption, Prices and 
Expenditures, 1964^84, Statistical dultetin 7J6, ERS, USOA, 

Information contact: Karen Bunch t20Z) 786-1870, 
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